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Milestone of Progress 


W HEN in March, 1944, the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences pre¬ 
sented Du Pont with an award of merit for 
the development of fine grain film, it marked 
another milestone in the technical progress of 
the motion picture industry. 

Pioneered by Du Pont, fine grain film made 
its debut in 1939. It so reduced the “rushing” 
noise caused by granularity of silver deposit 
in film coatings that “fine grain” soon be¬ 
came almost universal for Hollywood produc¬ 


tions. Today, we hear the recorded voices and 
music of screen classics with an amazingly 
clear, lifelike naturalness. And pictures are 
sharper and more brilliant as well. 

Fine Grain Motion Picture Film is another 
uniform, precision-made product developed by 
Du Pont research. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 

In New York: Empire State Bldg. 

In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 
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H. S. Wong and bis weapon — 
a Model M Eyemo 

• 

This is H. S. "Newsreel” 
Wong’s beat . . . the 
Salween front in Burma. 
Rugged terrain, weather, 
Japs haven’t yet kept this 
intrepid newshawk from 
doing a brilliant job of 
reporting the war in 
Burma. 


SURE IT’S TOUGH...BUT 


HE’S GOT AN 


No, they’re not planning this war to be easy 
on the newsreel boys. Every shot they get means 
sweat and danger and work. None of them have 
time to nurse inadequate equipment along. When 
news breaks, a man’s camera must be ready to shoot. 

That’s why so many of the dyed-in-the-wool news 
cameramen . . . men like H. S. Wong (inset) who 
have been filming new s for years . . . use Eyemo 
Cameras. 

They’ve learned the bard way . . . from daily 
experience . . . that Eyemo is rugged . . . that it’s 
always ready . . . that it gets the picture clearly, 
accurately . . . with the least possible adjustment. 


A PROMISE TO EVERYONE WHO'S WAITING 
TO BUY POSTWAR FILM EQUIPMENT 

The new cameras and projectors that Bell & How’ell will pro¬ 
duce after Victory will not be hurriedly assembled from left¬ 
over parts. They’ll be improved by the discoveries we have 
made in producing secret devices for the armed forces. You’ll 
buy them and use them with the same pleasure and confidence 
you’ve always had in Bell & Howell equipment. 

HELP US PLAN THE FUTURE OF OPTI-ONICS 

We want engineers experienced in electronic and mechanical 
design to help us explore the peacetime possibilities of OPTI- 
ONICS. It’s a big job—and we’re looking for topflight men. 
If you’re one, w r rite us your story, and send a photo. Address: 
Chairman, Opti-onics Development, 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Seven standard models make Eyemo one of the 
most versatile of all 35mm. cameras . . . and a w ide 
range of carefully correlated accessories makes it 
possible and practical to have the one Eyemo 
Camera best-fitted for your own movie problems. 



♦Trade-mark registered 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . electrONics 
... mechanics. It is research and engineer¬ 
ing by Bell & Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many things never 
before obtainable. Today, Opti-onics is a 
WEAPON. Tomorrow, it will be a SERV¬ 
ANT ... to work, protect, educate, and 
entertain. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 


Buy MORE War Bonds 
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"Mother, is ADEL 
Republican or Democrat?” 


What does it matter? We are all Americans! 
And we all agree on this: to believe in 
America with all our hearts, to fight, work, 
give our blood, buy war bonds... and never 
to stop until our enemies are destroyed. As 
so many other American concerns, ADEL is 
100% in war work, making "extra hands" and 
"extra brains" for airplane pilots: 
precision equipment to raise and 
lower landing gear, swing gun 
turrets, open and close bomb bay 


A D IE L 


doors, prevent ice formation and do dozens 
of other things. ADEL originally planned 
to make cinematographic equipment. How¬ 
ever, a unique lens focusing device became 
a carburetor dual control which, in turn, led 
to development of other aircraft products. 
ADEL'S peacetime plans include advanced 
cinematographic equipment, 
made with the engineering skills 
that created ADEL'S international 
aviation acceptance. 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA; HUNTINGTON 17, WEST VIRGINIA 
ENGINEERING SERVICE OFFICES: Dayton 2, Ohio; Detroit 2, Mich.; Hagerstown, Md. ; Seattle 1, Wash. 
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By BURR McGREGOR 


Top, left, Technical Sergeant Jerry Joswick, member 
of 9th Combat Camera Unit, who made the amazing 
photographs of the attack on the Ploesti Oil Fields 
shown on the opposite page. Above is Captain Ray¬ 
mond Fernstrom, member of the American Society of 
Cinematographers, smiling from his hospital cot in 
North Africa while convalescing from wounds caused 
by shrapnel in a flight over the Mareth Line. (All 
photos from Army Air Forces.) 


T HERE were eight of them. Eight 
fearless men who laughed at dan¬ 
ger and made it their business. 
The daily life of each of them was in¬ 
complete and irksome without some in¬ 
cident of danger to maintain their good 
humor. Dangerous missions were the 
tonic-experiences necessary to their well 
being and mental comfort. Combat pho¬ 
tography at high altitude with the en¬ 
emy’s flak and bullets punching holes 
through their fast maneuvering planes 
had become a commonplace event that 
lacked the sharp edge of thrill. 

By confronting all the dangers known 
to man from depths below the surface 
of the sea to heights miles high over the 
sea and earth, the photographic exploits 
of these men had contributed to science 
and entertainment. 

Major John D. Craig had operated 
his camera from the slim little catwalk 
of the bomb bay to get a record of bombs 
falling away, to the target over Palermo 
when the Nazis filled the sky with flak 
and their own fighters were well above 
twenty thousand feet. The fighting 
whirled around well above twenty thou¬ 
sand feet of altitude where the thin at¬ 
mosphere was more than twenty degrees 
below zero; a pleasant height to crash 
from, but lacking a couple of dozen ack 
ack and machine gun bullet holes punched 


through the sides of the plane, a section 
shot out of the tail fin and one of the 
wing tips minus, everything worked out 
smoothly, and the crew landed back at 
headquarters altogether with good marks 
chalked up to their credit. 

Before entering the Air Forces as a 
combat photographer Major Craig’s 
whole career had been filled with thrill¬ 
ing action; photographing on the sea 
floor off the Cedros Islands of Mexico, 
where he learned to scare away man- 
eating sharks by blowing air bubbles 
at them; hunting lions in Africa; griz¬ 
zly bears in Montana; tigers in India; 
and photographing high over the top 
of the world enemy fighters, amid every 
kind of explosive that could be used to 
bring him down. He is still looking for 
bigger thrills. 

Major Sandford S. Greenwald, round¬ 
ed out his civilian life as a NEWS OF 
THE DAY cameraman. A quiet unob¬ 
trusive sort of man with a kindly na¬ 
ture of gentleness, always alert for the 
dangerous opportunity that would give 
him the credit of one more “scoop” to 
add to his already brilliant record and 
to the confusion of his competitors. 

With adventures now confined to 
“NEWS OF THE DAY” war records, 
Greenwald offered his services to the 
armed forces and was commissioned a 


Major and transferred to North Africa 
on November 12, 1942, as commanding 
officer of one of the first Army Air 
Force Combat Camera Units to cover 
aerial operations. 

Greenwald’s keen perception of pho¬ 
tographic news values and his daring in 
recording the hazardous-unusual was re¬ 
sponsible for his assignment to the ad¬ 
vanced unit of the Cairo Headquarters of 
the 9th U. S. Air Force, which at that 
time was supporting General Montgom¬ 
ery’s Eighth Army in its drive on the 
Mareth Line. Greenwald’s assignment 
was; “. . . to cover thoroughly with still 
and motion pictures the Air Force to 
which he was assigned, including combat 
operations in the air and on the ground; 
to secure photographic and recorded sta¬ 
tistical information from pilots and crew 
members returning from combat and 
reconnaissance missions; to photograph 
damage to aircraft by enemy action; to 
record the handling of casualties; the 
conditions under which personnel and 
equipment operated, and in such a man¬ 
ner that the photographic records will 
be of such assistance in analyziiig the 
reasons for failure.” 

When Greenwald’s Unit went into ac¬ 
tion, Combat Camera Units were new to 
the Air forces. He was one of the first 
two motion picture units assigned to 
combat operations. 
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Top, left, a huge B24 
slashing its way 
through smoke and 
debris thrown up from 
burning Ploesti 
oil fields on which it 
has just unloaded its 
bombs. Top right, 
from only 200 feet in 
the air Sergeant Jos- 
wick made this photo- 
graphic record of 
damage done by the 
American bombers. 
Note the oil tanks 
blazing out of control. 
Bottom, right, Major 
Sanford S. Greenwald 
(left) congratulates 
Lieut. James Bray a+ 
ceremony in which 
Bray was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying 
Cross for shooting 
down two Messer- 
schmitts in the Medi¬ 
terranean area. Bray 
was a member of the 
9th Combat Camera 
Unit in North Africa. 



Greenwald, and his men, reported to 
the headquarters of Brig. Gen. Lewis 
Brereton, Cairo, Egypt, on November 
18, and were then sent to heavy, me¬ 
dium and light bombardment groups as 
well as fighter squadrons to cover every 
activity of those organizations. Green¬ 
wald remained in Cairo where he co¬ 
ordinated the work of his Unit with 
the Headquarters of the AAF Motion 
Picture Division in Washington, and 
Units in North Africa. 

Two other men, T/Sgt. Jerry J. Jos- 
wick of Chicago, Illinois, and Lt. James 
Bray, of Rochester, N. Y., were awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal for their daring exploits, not 
only for their marvelous photographic 
records but for their cool, collected, ef¬ 
ficient ability in downing Messerschmitt 
109’s after their supply of film had run 
out and they took over the guns of the 
wounded gunners. Lt. Bray was the 
first AAF Motion Picture Cameraman 
to down an enemy ship in this war. 
T/Sgt. Joswick was awarded his honors 
for the eight hundred feet of motion 
picture film he so successfully exposed 
regardless of the flak and smoke and 
bullets his plane plowed through. His 
film supplied the only continuous au¬ 
thentic record of the blasted Ploesti Oil¬ 
fields. 

Additional men were sent to Green¬ 
wald in December, 1942, and the unit 
then covered every activity of the Ninth 
Air Force, including the fall of Cape 
Bon, the invasion of Sicily and the pre¬ 
invasion bombing of Italy. 

In this second group was Capt. G. I. 
Fernstrom, A. S. C. Fernstrom had 
already a reputation for daring photo¬ 
graphic exploits that covered a major 
portion of the territory and oceans of 
both hemispheres, and his record as a 
Paramount Newsreel Cameraman was 
one of daring color. 

Fernstrom had first cast his fortune 


with the U. S. Signal Corps, and it 
was as a Signal Corps Photographic 
Officer that he had been sent to North 
Africa. After arriving there and meet¬ 
ing Greenwald, an old friend in many 
ventures, Fernstrom decided he wanted 
to fly. He requested a transfer to the 
Air Forces as a member of Greenwald’s 
Unit. After the transfer had been ef¬ 
fected, Greenwald sent Fernstrom to 
cover the pounding of Rommel’s retreat¬ 
ing forces being chased out of North 
Africa. 


Fernstrom operated some of the time 
from the field in Ain M’llila, the home 
base of a certain very efficient Bombard¬ 
ment Group. Operations were carried 
on against Mediterranean shipping, Sar¬ 
dinia, and enemy airfields in Tunis and 
Biserte. 

It wasn’t long before this Group be¬ 
came known to the enemy as a hard 
hitting outfit and one to be dreaded. The 
tough reputation of the unit became the 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Aces Of The Camera 

Ralph Staub, A.S.C. 

By W C. C. BOS CO 


T HE Fiftieth Anniversary of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Exhibition in Amer¬ 
ica is being celebrated this year. 
With so much competition from the 
gripping news of current world events, 
the occasion will, in all probability, not 
get the publicity and attention it would 
have received during more normal times, 
and which, as a milestone in the develop¬ 
ment of one of the most democratic and 
omnipresent media of modern times it 
so richly deserves. But at least one com¬ 
memoration worthy of the jubilee has 
been prepared by that master of the 
short subject, writer-producer-director- 
cameraman, Ralph Staub, A.S.C. His 
current “Screen Snapshots” release 
should be seen by everyone, particularly 
by those who are a part of the industry 
whose first feeble bickerings and grow¬ 


ing technical excellence is traced in 
Ralph’s latest. 

No dull, historical recapitulation, this 
reel is an exciting review of some of the 
great moments in the development, tech¬ 
nically and artistically, of the film me¬ 
dium. Thanks to the cooperation of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
and a fortunate purchase from the estate 
of the late J. Stuart Blackton, Ralph has 
been able to include in his jubilee 
“Screen Snapshots” some particularly 
interesting footage. There is a scene of 
‘Black Maria,’ Thomas Edison’s first stu¬ 
dio that w^as built in 1893; there is the 
scene of the first movie kiss, between 
John Rice and May Irwin, which offers 
not only a comparison of the motion 
picture drama of those early days, but 
also an interesting sidelight on what 
constituted celluloid passion in those pre- 


Hay’s Office days, and which was no 
doubt the reflection of the popular prac¬ 
tice, or kissing technique, in vogue at 
that time. The kiss lasted thirty-eight 
feet. And at sixteen frames per, remem¬ 
ber. It caused great agitation and con¬ 
sternation among the clergy and the 
‘right’ thinking people of that day, but 
we venture the opinion that the modern 
audience, despite the anaemic kissing 
fare fed them today through the cour¬ 
tesy of the Hay’s Office, will find in this 
thirty-eight feet of cheek-rubbing and 
ear nibbling nothing more than an inter¬ 
esting curiosity from the days of yore, 
and certainly nothing to stimulate the 
animal propensities. 

Relating the progress of the motion 
picture to the historical events of those 
days the reel contains shots of Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders leaving 
for Cuba in 1898, and the funeral pro¬ 
cession through the London streets of 
“The Peacemaker,” Edward VII. 

Ralph reproduces for today’s audi¬ 
ences some of the'scenes in which ap¬ 
peared the great names of the past from 
the day the industry lifted its players 
out of anonimity and began to give them 
screen credit. John Bunny and Flora 
Finch, Clara Kimball Young and Sidney 
Drew are reborn for a new generation. 
Mary Pickford appears in scenes from a 
1912 production, “Mender of the Nets,” 
in which Lillian Gish, Lionel Barrymore 
and Bobby Harron had parts. Directed 
by the great D. W. Griffith, it included 
a promising, juvenile, Harry Carey. 

There are scenes from the great pic¬ 
tures of Valentino, Swanson and Jolson. 
If you go to see this reel, and you most 
certainly should, you will also see the 
first animated cartoon, a crude effort 
made on glass; animated by means of 
sliding the figures about. In contrast, 
Mickey Mouse in “Steamboat Willie”; 
a syncronous musical to make us realize 
what a lot of ground had been covered 
up to that time. 

Ralph concluded this reel with a scene 
that will no doubt be of great interest 
and usefulness to future historians of 
the cinema, and compilers of anniversary 
reels. In this scene, purportedly taken 
in the clubroom of the Screen Directors 
Guild, Ralph prevailed upon eleven of 
his fellow directors to appear. For the 
first time most of the audience will get 
a glimpse of some of the men who have 
helped to make motion picture history: 
Sam Wood, Irving Cummings, Cecil B. 
DeMille, Robert Z. Leonard, Alfred 
Green, Raoul Walsh, Edward H. Griffith, 
Eddie Sutherland, William Seiter, George 
Marshall and Richard Wallace. It is a 
scene unique in the annals of motion 
pictures, bringing together for the first 
time eleven such top-flight directors, all 
of whom have been in the film industry 
for thirty years or more. And it is a 
gracious gesture of recognition and ap¬ 
preciation to some of the men who have 
made big contributions through the years 
to make the motion picture what it is. 

As the writer-producer-director-cam¬ 
eraman for Columbia of “Screen Snap¬ 
shots,” which is now in its thirteenth 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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By EARLY 


N OW don’t get me wrong*. I love 
Hollywood. Hollywood! . . . the 
place where men have arms and 
legs and brains like in any other place, 
but where they have only one idea. 

Hollywood! . . . the land of “chivalry.” 
“Chivalry” in Hollywood is when a man 
wants to protect a girl from men who 
have ideas, because he has the same idea 
himself. The place I, and a lot of other 
females, and males, figured on knocking 
for a loop the minute we stepped off the 
train with our hearts aflutter, and stars 
in our new dark glasses. 

Yessir, I sez to me, the first thing to 
do is to get into the theatre and be seen, 
and “they” will come for you. Don’t go 
to them, I sez, but let “them” come to 
you. (Coy, eh?) That was before I knew 
what the “theatre” in Hollywood meant. 
Coming straight from playing stock on 
legitimate stage in the South and East, 
I naturally was not prepared for the 
way they do things backward out here. 
You see, instead of the stage “producer” 
paying you to act, it seems you have to 
pay the “producer” to be in his play. 
Either that, or while you’re sitting still 


CANTRELL 

stunned from this sudden about face, 
you suddenly look up and lo! there’s that 
familiar gleam in his eye and he leaps 
across his office—(that is, if he’s young- 
enough to leap, or fortunate enough to 
have an office)—and pulls up a chair, 
takes your hand tenderly, and says, “Of 
course, honey, we might work out some 
kind of a deal. If you could come every 
day and type or answer the phone for 
me . . . well, you really wouldn’t have to 
type or answer the phone, you could just 
come . . .” Now it’s your turn to leap, 
sister, unless you’re better than I am at 
handling a boudoir commando. 

Now, not being one to sit back on my 
haunches and wail because sex has reared 
his . . . uh . . . it’s beautiful head, I 
start for Pasadena Playhouse, where I 
read and get myself a part in a play. 
Now, an actress of any experience knows 
when she’s doing a good job, and vice 
versa. This case was no exception. I 
knew I was doing a good job. The part 
was small, but “meaty,” and very dra¬ 
matic. In fact, I died in the play, and 
oh, how I love to die, especially if I have 
to weep before I kick off, and gnash my 



Top, Miss Cantrell and Lee Garmes, A.S.C. Bottom 
is Director Andre De Toth. Miss Cantrell says 
Garmes and De Toth are friendly, capable, sympa¬ 
thetic when testing a newcomer. 

teeth and beat my bosom. (In this part 
I gnashed away my uppers, and still 
carry the etchings of black and blue 
marks from beatings . . . but don’t ask 
to see my etchings.) 

So, anyway, here I am knocking my¬ 
self out, dying all over the place, when 
one of those talent scouts saw me and 
rushed me into his studio to his boss; he 
(Continued on Page 164) 
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By ALVIN WYCKOFF, D.Sc.,A.S.C. 


L IKE Argus, the mythical character 
of ancient Greece, a giant of vast 
strength with eyes that let him see 
everything, Richard Thomas, after fif¬ 
teen years of hard work and heartbreak¬ 
ing disappointments, has developed a 
color unit that can be attached to any 
camera of standard make, still or movie, 
in place of the regular lens and faith¬ 
fully “see,” and record on film, ALL the 
color of any object before it. The numer¬ 
ous patents granted by the United States 
Patent Office to Thomas, after a thor¬ 
ough search through all the records of 
optical and photographic research, makes 
his process one to carefully study among 
color processes. 

The United States Army Corps has long 
sought some simple, infallible method of 
detecting camouflage, a process of pho¬ 
tography in color that would supply com¬ 
manding officers in the shortest possible 
time accurate information about the 
enemy's gun emplacements and other 
secret positions; not that processes of 
revealing color photography were not 
available to the Army Command; they 
were, but the time of processing between 
negative exposure and projected results 
required more time than is often feasible. 

Air Chief General Arnold detailed two 
officers from Wright Field to conduct 
exhaustive tests of Thomascolor and sent 
an Army equipped bomber for aerial 
photography to Los Angeles. 

Meeting the Army officers at a certain 
airport, Mr. Thomas was informed that 
General Arnold wanted definite proof of 
the operating efficiency of his process, 
speed and accuracy for almost immedi¬ 


ate strategic purposes, combined with 
economy of method and fidelity of ob¬ 
ject color when projected upon a white 
screen of any white material. 

The officers were not permitted, ac¬ 
cording to orders, to take any extended 
time for preparation. They were to con¬ 
duct the tests as soon after their ar¬ 
rival at Los Angeles as it would be 
possible to assemble the required equip¬ 
ment, and the tests must be conducted 
under the most unfavorable, as well as 
favorable, daylight conditions that could 
be devised. 

After a short conference for instruc¬ 
tion of mechanical operation and assem¬ 
bly of the equipment, the army men 
took it over and roared away into the 
“high-ceiling” of a brilliant sky on one 
of the most eventful color-test-periods 
of Mr. Thomas' career. 

And now at last, after a long waiting 
period, Mr. Thomas has been permitted 
to assemble “unrestricted” portions of 
those first tests for demonstration, and 
to reveal his perfected process to the 
post-war commercial interests. For this 
purpose, a series of test sequences cover¬ 
ing the Los Angeles area and photo¬ 
graphed by Lieutenant Magnus of 
Wright Field, in a plane piloted by Major 
Goddard of the same air base, were 
selected. 

Early one cool morning, recently, ac¬ 
cording to appointment, I met with Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Kistler, General Manager of 
the Richard Thomas Enterprises, and a 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, to view the assembled tests in 
the projection room of the Thomas 
laboratory. 



Left, Richard Thomas, inventor of Thomascolor, 
checking a new Thomascolor lens on a standard 
motion picture camera. Above, a Bell & Howell 
16 mm camera equipped with Thomascolor l-inch 
and 2-inch lens mounts, on a turret. 


Four colors! A FOUR COLOR proc¬ 
ess! Never has my eye beheld such a 
faithful portrayal of the human interpre¬ 
tation of color by the aid of a mechanical 
process as was projected upon the screen 
that morning. The sparkling effect of 
brilliant sun playing upon a vast pano¬ 
rama as it rolled smoothly, and gently, 
from high altitudes under the photo¬ 
graphing plane, and then on through 
storm-swirled, rain-drenched atmosphere, 
registering the changing colors of na¬ 
ture's spectrum-hues; indicating intri¬ 
cate detail through distances as far as 
twenty-five and thirty miles to the hori¬ 
zon by eliminating the eternal light-blue 
haze of earth evaporation as though it 
had been blown away by a cold north 
wind, bringing into sharp outline distant 
peaks and ridges in cameo-sharpness; 
then on into a startling climax of gor¬ 
geous sunset clouds that beggered the 
power of color-adjective discription. 

Strong reflecting warm colors did not 
influence or blend into close cool colors. 
Absolute separation was as effective as 
seen by the human eye; nor were the 
soft blendings of the pastel colors lost, 
in fact they were reproduced with a 
delicacy that the unalytical eye some¬ 
times fails to observe. We discovered 
that any object that can be photographed 
in black-and-white can be photographed 
by Thomascolor and enriched, and with 
no more annoyance than setting up a 
camera and going through black-and- 
white maneuvers. As simple as that. 

Griffith Park Observatory. Warner 
Brothers Studio in Burbank; revealing 
delicate shades of greenery, gravel walks, 
paved streets and unpaved trails through 
the hills, pastel-colored rooftops, a pano¬ 
rama of delicate color-photography of 
perfectly reproduced earthly objects. 

Then out over Westwood, the plane 
soared over the green carpeted Univer¬ 
sity Campus. These particular shots 
pleased the army men because of the 
faithful reproduction of ground condi¬ 
tions. They were satisfied that it was 
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Above, Thomascolor camera lens mount, for con¬ 
verting standard motion picture camera into Thomas- 
color. Upper right, closeup of the Thomascolor 
projector lens mount for standard film projectors. 
Thomas points out this is all that is needed to con¬ 
vert a standard projector to Thomascolor. Right, 
inspecting color separations on black-and-white neg¬ 
atives made on the Thomascolor still camera. 
Bottom, at left is regular projection lens for standard 
projector. At right is Thomascolor projector lens 
mount that converts standard projector to Thomas¬ 
color. 


no longer possible to disguise the earth; 
four-color photography revealed every 
detail of actual vegetation or disturbed 
ground or attempted falsification of foli¬ 
age mingled with nature’s color. The eye 
might be deceived but not a four color 
photographic process. 

So enthused were the army men with 
the tests they had made over the Los 
Angeles area, that they suggested to 
Mr. Thomas that he accompany them on 
an extended flight over some area that 
would tax the powers of his color inven¬ 
tion to the utmost. 

With a confident smile, Mr. Thomas 
suggested the one locality in this coun¬ 
try, and near at hand, that had defied 
so many attempts to faithfully repro¬ 
duce its many color changes without long 
and careful preparation, and patient 
waiting for just the right moment when 
light conditions would be in perfect bal¬ 
ance. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado! 
A most difficult subject to photograph in 
color from the air, and as yet never pho¬ 
tographed in all the myriad chromatisms 
and tinctures of hues on a single flight 
without the aid of color dyes for the 
finished product. 

Boulder Dam, a modern beauty made 
by man in an ancient setting! 

As the plane winged over Boulder 
Dam, photographing was carried on from 
many angles. Changing angles brought 
blues and violets to the camera eye as 
cliff and sky colors mirrored in the lake 
below. And across the water raced a 
ripple of fleeting flame, caught from the 
sun, and there was no flare . . . and then 
the lake was like a purple pool . . . and 
as the wing of the bomber swung into 
close view the magenta shade of the in¬ 
signia star was like a beacon of victory 
to come. 

Leaving Boulder Dam, the adventurers 
soared over the deep wide chasm of the 
Grand Canyon. It was growing dark. A 
storm was coming up and the plane was 
tossed up and down a thousand feet in 


Those of the party who had brought 
along the finest of still color cameras 
to make comparison pictures were de¬ 
feated by the increasingly bad light; the 
film they exposed was wasted. But the 
Thomascolor cameras did not stop work¬ 
ing. They continued to expose film, aim¬ 
ing at the gaudy mile-high walls, pho¬ 
tographing a cutaway of land-stratas 
where once had roamed ancient creatures 
now extinct ... a land where one looks 
back into the hoariness of antiquity, torn 
and slashed by the convulsions of count¬ 
less storms; wrinkled and eroded by the 
passing of eons of time. Each canyon 
wall with stories entombed that could 


buried struggling creatures of a prehis¬ 
toric past . . . 

Roaring with wide open motors the 
bomber struggled to rise above the 
storm. Thirty miles away, off over the 
tip of the wing, Thomascolor caught a 
rainbow! While this scene was being 
made, the gale tore at the bomber with 
such force that it smashed a three- 
quarter inch turelle on the nose of the 
plane! Then, a terrific surge of wind and 
crash of heavy glass . . . and The Lost 
World . . . twelve thousand feet below; 
then another rainbow, half-glimpsed in 
the dimming light of the day. 


a matter of seconds. 


tell of the frightful havoc that had 
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Walt Disney Studio-A War Plant 

By CARL NATER 


N O REITERATION is necessary 
that since the outbreak of the 
war this country has been syn¬ 
chronized into one great machine turn¬ 
ing out the implements of war at an 
unparalleled pace. The secret of this 
production lies, of course, in American 
ingenuity which has converted fac¬ 
tories almost overnight from the manu¬ 
facture of typewriters to the manufac¬ 
ture of machine guns, from thermostats 
to bomb sights, from automatic coal 
stokers to gun turrets and propeller 
hubs. 

We feel that the conversion of Walt 
Disney's animation studio into a war 
plant is equally unusual and perhaps 
more surprising. For the greater part, 
the studio knew little other than the 
production of whimsical entertainment. 
Before December 7th, we were con¬ 
cerned chiefly with making Mickey 
Mouse cleverer, Donald Duck more cap¬ 
tivating. Now it is our job to help sim¬ 
plify the mass production of men and 
implements of war. The home of Don¬ 
ald Duck has become not merely an es¬ 
sential war industry, but a bona fide 
“war plant" operating under Manning 
Table and Replacement Schedule plans 
as administrated by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Before wartime production the lar¬ 
gest yearly output of the plant had 
been 37,000 feet of film. During the fis¬ 
cal year, 1942 to 1943, Disney produced 
approximately 204,000 feet of film, 
which is 5 V 2 times the largest peace¬ 
time output. Of this amount 95 per cent 
came under governmental contracts. The 
balance, or approximately 10,000 feet, 
constituted the theatrical program pro¬ 
duced for normal theater release. In¬ 
cluded in the footage produced under 
governmental contracts were training- 
films for the U. S. Navy, the Army Sig¬ 
nal Corps, the Army Air Forces, the 
Air Transport Command, and other 
service branches. Films were also made 
fo" the Coordinator of Inter-American 
affairs, the Treasury Department, and 
other agencies of the government. 

It might be interesting to note that 
because much of this work involved live 
action or real photography, which was 
so closely related to the animation sec¬ 
tions, it became advisable for Disney 
to do the entire job. At one time four 
companies were in action—one on our 
own live-action stage, two in the Mid¬ 
dle West, and one in South America. 

As the majority of these films were 
of a confidential nature, any detailed 
discussion of them is curtailed by cer¬ 
tain security restrictions. However, this 
means much can be said: the training 
films dealt very directly and very speci¬ 
fically with the important problem of 

NOTE—THIS ARTICLE IS REPRINTED FROM 
THE MARCH S.M.P.E. JOURNAL. 


overcoming the enemy once you meet 
him. How to shoot Jap or German 
fighters out of the sky; how to attack 
their bombers and their shipping, where 
and how to launch an aerial torpedo in 
order that it may sink an enemy ship; 
how to service, maintain, and use an 
automatic pilot so that precision bomb¬ 
ing can be accomplished — these are all 
typical examples of the subject matter 
incorporated in these training films. 

In addition to this type of production 
which dealt with the direct methods of 
waging war, a series of pictures, less 
obvious in motive, was made for the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The purpose of these 
films was to promote better understand¬ 
ing and relationship between North and 
South American allies. 

As part of this program, several films 
dealing with agriculture and sanitation 
were made. These were designed to 
stress the importance of certain crops, 
to explain the proper method of protect¬ 
ing pure water supplies, to cite the mer¬ 
its of vaccination, and to assist in com¬ 
batting the Anopheles mosquito in the 
control of malaria fever. 

In this malaria film, the seven 
dwarfs, Happy, Sleepy, Doc, and the 
others—even Dopey—portrayed in their 
own energetic manner the correct meth¬ 
od of clearing a swamp to stop mos¬ 
quito breeding. Other Disney charac¬ 
ters, too, have found themselves useful 
on the home front. Donald Duck has 
periodically forgotten his own troubles 
to help IVIr. Morgenthau clear up some 
of the misery we all experience around 
income tax time and to convince the 
American people that income taxes 
should be promptly paid. Minnie Mouse, 
with feminine understanding, endeav¬ 
ored to convince the housewife that the 
salvage of kitchen fats for ammunition 
glycerine uses was an important war 
job that could be performed in the 
kitchen. 

However, adjusting Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck to their new roles involved 
almost every department of the studio, 
for the producing of educational and 
training films was, in effect, a com¬ 
pletely new-type product and, like all 
war plants producing new products, 
there were many complications involved 
in the change-over, complications that 
perhaps paralleled the difficulties en¬ 
countered when typewriters became ma¬ 
chine guns and coal stokers, propeller 
hubs. 

In many ways the problems were not 
serious, for no heavy machinery was in¬ 
volved, no dies or presses that needed 
redesigning, and there was no necessity 
for new installations. Regardless of the 
subject matter, the product was still 
shot on cameras and still produced on 
film. 


Nevertheless, this change-over did 
bring with it many operational changes. 
Most drastic of these were time and 
cost. Before this type of work came to 
Disney's, it was not unusual for the 
studio to spend from 1 to 3 years pro¬ 
ducing a 6000-foot feature. To meet 
military schedules, it was necessary to 
produce a picture of equal length in 2 
to 3 months. From feature entertain¬ 
ment pictures costing from S200 to S250 
p^r foot of completed film, it was nec¬ 
essary to produce a product costing as 
low, in some cases, as S4.00 per com¬ 
pleted foot. 

This forced economy wrought the big¬ 
gest problem encountered in the change¬ 
over, the problem of changing “mental 
equipment." The studio personnel had 
for man^ years been trained and ad¬ 
monished to adhere to a stringent qual¬ 
ity standard. Upon this quality, Walt 
Disney feels his house of fantasy has 
been built. Since the birth of Mickey 
Mouse, it has been studio policy that 
quality must be the foremost considera¬ 
tion, even though this meant lengthen¬ 
ing schedules and thus increasing costs. 
However, since December 7th, Disney 
studios has undergone a revaluation of 
factors. Although quality is as much a 
part of training films as it is of theatri¬ 
cal films, wartime pressure has never¬ 
theless forced it to ride in a “show" 
position behind price and schedule. 

Another phase in this change-over 
of “mental equipment" was the prob¬ 
lem of indoctrinating entertainment-ex¬ 
perienced personnel into the ramifica¬ 
tions of a new product requiring that 
emphasis be placed on teaching value 
rather than on entertainment value, al¬ 
though this in no way implies that 
training films must lack audience in¬ 
terest. 

To swing the entire personnel to think 
in terms of teaching value rather than 
entertainment value might have been a 
simpler adjustment had not the item of 
footage cost been so important. When 
entertainment was the primary factor 
of the film, the artists were expected 
to take whatever time they needed to 
maintain Disney quality. To suddenly 
convince them that it was still neces¬ 
sary to maintain a certain standard of 
quality, but also to produce the picture 
in less than half the time, required not 
only the sincere efforts of everyone in¬ 
volved, but also an intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of the true balance between cost, 
time, and quality. It is apparent that 
the value of pictures dealing with the 
strategy of warfare lies in quick pro¬ 
duction. Training films would have lit¬ 
tle value if it took an impractical length 
of time to get them to their destination, 
for in this war any particular strategy 
is almost outmoded before it becomes 
practice. Therefore, it was the respon¬ 
sibility of the personnel working on 
these films to know when to temper 
quality for the sake of cost or sched¬ 
ule. Also, the ever-changing tactics and 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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Lighting Sunday Movies 

By GLENN R. KERSHNER, A.S.C. 


RING your cameras along and 

K have plenty of film, we’re de- 
pending on you to make a num¬ 
ber of groups and a lot of individual 
pictures, especially big close-ups so we 
can use them in the magazine ... so 
long . . . we’ll see you Sunday at Brooks 
Park,” and John hung up the receiver. 

I loaded all my magazines, selected 
a few filters and filled the back seat 
with reflectors; a few flats to block light, 
some sticks and clamps for the reflectors 
and a couple of two foot square mirrors. 

Sunday, the weather was all a pho¬ 
tographer could wish for while huge 
masses of cumulus clouds floated over 
the mountains to enhance the day’s work 
with beautiful effects with graduated 
filters. 

To speed up the day’s work, we di¬ 
vided the people in two groups. Those 
with very light colored clothes, and the 
other with the darker clothes. We worked 
during the morning and afternoon to 
avoid the middle of the day when the 
sun was overhead to cast long ugly 
shadows under the eyebrows, noses and 
chins. In arranging the groups with 
clothes not white enough to reflect the 
bright sun light, we placed them so they 
would have the benefit of a front three- 
quarter sun light, with the reflectors so 
placed out of camera angle that they 
would give a nice back light on the 
shadowy side. 

For those with the lighter clothes and 
blond hair, we waited until the sun was 
half down and reversed the angle with 
the sun coming from behind them and 
enough to one side so that the sunlight 
fell over their right shoulders onto the 
cheek, with just a little splashing over 
their left shoulders, thus giving a nice 
shadow on their left sides. These shadows 


we lighted by soft reflectors (Gold Foil), 
raised some eight feet above the ground 
and to the right of the camera so that 
they reflected a three-quarter light onto 
the faces and dresses. 

In the larger groups, four reflectors 
placed side by side was sufficient. We 
then raised hard reflectors (Silver Foil) 
on sticks behind the people so as to give 
a nice back light on the shadowy sides, 
giving us nicely balanced lighting. 

On moving up for the head close-up, 
we moved the subject to camera left to 
prevent sunlight from falling on the 
cheeks which would spoil the pictorial 
lighting. But when they turn their head 
either way, the profile will be nicely out¬ 
lined by the sunlight or by the back 
light from hard reflector “B” (Silver 
Foil). 

To light the face, one soft reflector 
“A” (Gold Foil) was raised high enough 
to give a three-quarter light, or should 
we say, four point portrait light . . . 
forehead, cheek and chin with a little 
on the other cheek, allowing the off side 
of the nose to be in shadow; also a V 
shadow under the nose that filled no 
more than the space between the upper 
lip and smile line. See illustration 3. 

Quite naturally, these shadows with 
those under the eyebrows and chin will 
be too dark, so we raise two small reflec¬ 
tors “C” and “D,” which had been painted 
with flat white, to the heighth of the 
camera and right beside it to soften 
these shadows, and bring it only close 
enough to the subject not to spoil the 
modeling or the picture will become 
what we call, FLAT, in other words, 
minus shadows and detail. For the back 
light, we raised a Hard reflector “B” 
and brought it as close to the camera 
angle as possible. 



Reflector “D” for lighting people in 
background, you will have to be your 
own judge as to the kind of reflector to 
use, but never light the background as 
brilliant as the main subject, direct light 
falling on the lense, E and F are flags 
to prevent sunlight from hitting camera 
lens. 

In some of the close-ups, a diffusing 
disk was attached to the lense to soften 
the angular features and wrinkles. 
Should you have no disks, a piece of 
fine netting can be used, one of single 
thread, but be sure to keep any sunlight 
from falling onto it or it will act the 
same as though you were photographing 
through a well frosted window. 

While the sun was overhead and not 
wishing to lose the time, we moved un- 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


T WO announcements, one by Tech¬ 
nicolor, the other by Dupont, indi¬ 
cate the passing of black-and- 
white motion pictures at the conclusion 
of the present world war. 

The announcements also indicate the 
passing of the complicated and expen¬ 
sive methods of producing commercial 
and entertainment films, and the advent 
of monopack which will eliminate the 
necessity of special cameras. 

Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, president of 
Technicolor, in his recent annual report 
to the stockholders, revealed that his 
company is planning to scrap its pres¬ 
ent three-strip process and turn to 
monopack. He stated that a new plant 
will be built to house the process. The 
new plant will be constructed as rapidly 
as possible, with present laboratory units 
kept at capacity until the new one is 
running, after which they can be slowed 
down for conversion. 

The monopack stock for Technicolor 
has been created by the Eastman Com¬ 
pany, and it carries all color emulsions 
on one base. Dr. Kalmus revealed that 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s beautiful pic¬ 
ture, “Lassie Come Home,” was “an ex¬ 
periment in monopack,” and says “the 
great beauty of the picture and its fa¬ 
vorable reception at the boxoffice speak 
for the success of the experiment.” 

So much for Technicolor’s plans. 


DuPont, apparently has color plans 
for post-war, too, for that company has 
just announced it has engaged J. Arthur 
Ball as a special consultant. Ball was 
one of the pioneers of Technicolor, and 
was the cameraman on the first Techni¬ 
color motion picture made in 1917. He 
eventually became vice-president and 
technical director of the company until 
he resigned some five years ago. So, 
quite naturally, it is expected that Ball 
will concentrate on the DuPont color 
plans. It was Ball who was in charge of 
research for the present three-color proc¬ 
ess used by Technicolor. 

DuPont long has had a monopack 
three-color process far advanced in its 
laboratory. With the engagement of 
color expert Ball, it seems apparent that 
the company is preparing to bring it on 
the market when the war is over. With 
the public crying for more color films, 
and both Technicolor and DuPont turn¬ 
ing to monopack, it is evident that color 
will be the general rule in future films. 


£>1 OME idea of the importance of the 
work of cameramen in the present 
war may be gained from the state¬ 
ment made by Major Raife G. Tarking- 
ton at the presentation of the “E” Pen¬ 
nant to Ansco recently. 

He declared that striking proof of the 


importance of photographic intelligence 
was best evidenced near the end of the 
Tunisian campaign when, he said, “all 
action ceased for two full days just be¬ 
cause weather prevented the ‘recon’ boys 
from getting the photographic informa¬ 
tion that the Ground Commander con¬ 
sidered vital. Think of that—the war 
stopped because of no pictures! 

“Aerial photographs tell us what the 
enemy is doing, where his troops, equip¬ 
ment and supplies are located and what 
lines of communication and supply he is 
using. Then we go and bomb the living 
hell out of them. Later, of course, pic¬ 
tures will give us irrefutable evidence 
of the damage done by the bombing 
raids or artillery fire. Then we either 
cross that target off the list as ‘Mission 
accomplished’ or we go back and ‘paste’ 
it again, until it is no more.” 

When a war is halted waiting for pic¬ 
tures—well pictures must be really im¬ 
portant! 


B ACK in 1923 the late George East¬ 
man gave birth to an idea destined 
to become a tremendous factor in 
the field of education. It was the idea of 
classroom films. He pioneered teaching 
films at a time when hard-headed edu¬ 
cators turned thumbs down on anything 
pertaining to motion pictures. 

Eastman and his Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany went ahead and developed the 
teaching film idea and gradually but 
surely made it a part of our educational 
programs in the schools. That Eastman 
was right has been evidenced during the 
present war when teaching films have 
been used to instruct troops and indus¬ 
try. 

Now the Eastman Kodak Company has 
donated its 16mm. library of some 300 
“silent” classroom films to the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago for distribution through 
the university’s affiliate, Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica Films. The Eastman Kodak 
Company is to be congratulated, for 
those films will now become still more 
important in the field of visual educa¬ 
tion. 


S PEAKING of the post-war develop¬ 
ments brings up the matter of tele¬ 
vision. Whether the motion picture 
industry wants television or not, it is 
going to be a tremendous factor in the 
entertainment field as soon as the war 
is over. 

To this observer, it would seem wise 
for the film industry to step right into 
the television parade with both feet. 
Otherwise, the radio industry might 
swallow up the television industry and 
leave the film companies on the outside 
wailing because television is keeping mil¬ 
lions of persons away from the motion 
picture theatres. 

Technicians within the film industry 
would do well to get on the television 
bandwagon and learn the new technique. 
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"WELL, I'LL BE HANGED" 

A Simple Home Movie Scenario In One Reel 
By JAMES R. OSWALD 


w OOKING for a way to attain good 
continuity in those indoor movies? 
JL^Then try filming this little scenario, 
which will provide plenty of laughs for 
family and friends. Camera angles play 
an important part in the success of this 
movie, as in any movie, and for that 
reason helpful suggestions are given at 
the end of each scene descriptive of how 
to film it more effectively. A wide angle 
lens will be of value, though not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. All ready now? Lights! 
Camera! Action! . . . 

Scene 1 

Hand in the act of pressing doorbell 
button, followed by slight pause, second 
ring. 

(Closeup showing hand and bell button 
only.) 

Scene 2 

“Heroine” of the play, busy in the 
kitchen baking, removes apron, and pro¬ 
ceeds to walk in the direction of the 
camera, to answer door. 

(Distant shot, best taken through door¬ 
way of an adjoining room, thus affording 
a good, head-on introductory view of the 
feminine lead, as she approaches this 
entrance.) 

Scene 3 

Outer door is opened and large, flat 
package is accepted from unseen per¬ 
son outside. 

(Semi-closeup, filmed from an indoor 
viewpoint, emphasizing the handing of 
the package through the partially opened 
door.) 

Scene 4 

With the usual gleam in the eye of a 
person receiving a new, carefully 
wrapped parcel, the package is carried 
into the dining room, where it is placed 
on the table for unwrapping. 

(Distant shot, taken from end of din¬ 
ing room.) 

Scene 5 

Leading male character, who plays the 
part of the husband, makes his first ap¬ 
pearance as he enters the dining room to 
investigate the cause of the excitement. 

(Distant shot, from dining room, but 
different angle than preceding scene. If 
person selected for this part smokes, he 
should enter holding, but not actually 
smoking, his lighted pipe, cigarette or 
cigar.) 

Scene 6 

Husband anxiously watches the unty¬ 
ing of the package. 

(Semi-closeup, including both persons, 
but with emphasis on hands doing the 
unwrapping.) 

Scene 7 

Contents is revealed to the audience 
... a beautiful, framed picture. 

(Closeup of wife’s hands holding pic¬ 
ture to face camera.) 


Scene 8 

The two walk into the parlor in search 
of a suitable place for hanging the pic¬ 
ture. Husband’s face suddenly lights up 
with a smile, as he points toward wall, 
indicating he has found just the ideal 
spot. 

(Distant scene, taken from far end of 
parlor.) 

Scene 9 

Wife has different ideas, however, and 
shakes her head negatively, as she scans 
the wall space for a more suitable loca¬ 
tion for the picture. All of a sudden, 
then, beaming with delight, she steps 
over and places her hand on wall, at 
place of her selection. 

(Distant shot, from end of parlor, 
panned to follow walking.) 

Scene 10 

Husband, not sharing wife’s views in 
the least, picks argument with her, 
which, of course, ends in her favor. The 
scene closes as the husband faces cam¬ 
era, shrugs his shoulders, expresses a 
“you win” attitude, and walks out of 
view, to get tools for hanging picture. 

(Distant shot taken from living room, 
but at a range to include only the full 
figures of the 2 characters.) 

Scene 11 

As wife is eyeing up picture, which she 
is holding temporarily in place on wall, 
husband enters the room with hammer 
and nails, and carrying a small foot¬ 
stool. 

(Distant scene, from living room, but 
different angle than preceding shots. 

Scene 12 

Requesting that he hold the picture so 
she may view it from a point farther 
back, the wife hands it over to him, and 
steps back a few paces. 

(Semi-closeup, including both persons.) 

Scene 13 

With the husband now holding the pic¬ 
ture, he is advised it is a trifle too high 
. . . lower it a bit. 

(Distant shot, taken from across the 
room.) 

Scene 14 

Observing with a critical eye, the wife 
signifies it is too low, now . . . raise it a 
little. 

(Distant scene, same angle as above. 
Fade out this scene and into the next, 
to indicate lapse of time.) 

Scene 15 

“Now . . . just slightly to the right,” 
she directs in final criticism. 

(Semi-closeup of wife motioning with 
her hand.) 

Scene 16 

Picture is moved, as husband looks to 
spouse for approval. 

(Semi-closeup.) 


Scene 17 

“There!” Wife shakes her head affirm¬ 
atively as picture is at last located to 
her complete satisfaction. 

(Semi-closeup, including only this 
character.) 

Scene 18 

Husband marks the spot, sets picture 
down, and proceeds to pound nail in wall 
for hanging, during which act he strikes 
self on thumb several times with the 
hammer. 

(Closeup of hammering operation only. 
Actually, the wall itself need not be 
marred at all, the nailing effect being 
obtained either by clever “faking” or by 
substituting a “dummy” wall for the 
occasion.) 

Scene 19 

Tools are laid aside as picture is again 
taken hold of and hung on wall. 

(Semi-closeup.) 

Scene 20 

Wife, who has been acting in a super¬ 
visory capacity, watches as picture is 
made perfectly straight by husband. 

(Distant view, taken from a far point 
to include the two characters, and a large 
portion of the room itself.) 

Scene 21 

Picture being tilted back and forth 
very delicately. 

(Closeup, showing hands doing the 
shifting.) 

Scene 22 

Finished at last, the picture now hang¬ 
ing perfectly, husband and wife step 
back to view the completed job. 

(Distant shot from across the room, of 
the two characters admiring the picture.) 

Scene 23 

As he walks directly toward the cam¬ 
era, expressing the deep satisfaction of 
a job well done, the beautiful picture 
breaks loose from its mounting, falls 
crashing to the floor, and shatters to bits! 

(Distant view, aimed directly at the 
picture, and including as much of the 
room itself as possible. On the effective¬ 
ness of this scene hinges the success of 
the entire film. Extreme care should be 
taken, therefore, to execute it as cleverly 
as possible. The picture, as it slips from 
the wall, should be in full view of the 
camera. An assistant, off to the side, 
causes it to fall by means of a black 
thread, invisible to the camera, which he 
jerks at the opportune time. The pic¬ 
ture, of course, is an inexpensive one, 
which nevertheless looks impressive in 
a movie, and may even be procured from 
the local dime store. Although the ef¬ 
fect is more convincing, when the scene 
actualy shows the picture hitting the 
floor, should it not be desirable to ruin 
a good picture, it is sufficient to show it 
leaving the wall, after which it lands in 
a soft pillow, just out of camera range, 
unharmed. As the husband’s disgusted 
look indicates he has heard the crash, the 
scene fades out, followed bv . . . “The 
End.”) 
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Cameramen at War 

(Continued from Page 151) 

envy of other units that didn’t seem to 
be reported by prisoners as so hard hit¬ 
ting. This tough unit had worked out 
an effective system of flying tactics that 
meant deadly destruction to any target 
they went out to break up. Fernstrom 
and his crew worked out a name for the 
Group that has stuck to this day. The 
“Earthquakers.” They were a disaster 
to any enemy they decided to put out 
of business. Rommel, and his gang, 
found it out while they were running 
for Cape Bon, and before they could get 
off the Cape. 

A pal of Fernstrom’s was one of the 
cool, level headed, soft spoken pilots, 
young Lt. McAdee. He was fearless, 
and blessed with quick-thinking, flashing 
mind of perfect calculating power. The 
kind of a pilot crews never hesitate to 
fly with, McAdee flew a B-24 on the 
Ploesti raid. He spotted a full chest 
of decorations that proved his prowess; 
the type of officer-pilot that made it 
possible for photographers and camera¬ 
men to test their skill. 

In the words of Fernstrom and Mc¬ 
Adee: 

“We missed no combat flights over 
enemy territory. We photographed them 
all. We did a lot of low flying, below 
five hundred feet, until we picked up a 
fighter escort, then climbed high and 
cold and headed for the target. 

“When on the approach, we’d dive to 
a bombing altitude of eighty-five hun¬ 
dred feet and fly level, bomb, dodge ack 
ack fire and then high-tail-it for home. 

“But there was a bigger raid shuffled 
out of the cards from the High Com¬ 
mand. We hadn’t been told, but from 
the preparations that were going on we 
guessed that something just a little 
more than the usual routine was coming 
off soon. Inspections became stiffer and 
went deeper into details. More motors 
were being tuned up. More planes, fight¬ 
ers and bombers, light, medium, and 
heavy bombers with ten men to a crew 
were coming in and setting down; some 
new planes, fresh and sparkling, and 
planes that had seen service with scars 
and credit marks on ’em. 

“Something was afoot. Then one night 
a special session was called to assemble 
in the Briefing Room. We knew now 
that it would only be minutes until the 
pilots and crew would get rid of the 
mystery-load they had been carrying 
around and know the reason for the 
special low-level flying maneuvers they 
had been going through for the past 
weeks. 

“Thanks to our work in chasing Rom¬ 
mel’s scattered army across the desert, 
we’d got wised-up to some new tricks 
that jolted his cockpit warriors out of 
their seats. It’d be fun to try some new 
tricks now. 

“After the details of the “Target for 
the Day” had been thoroughly analyzed, 



Some of the American bombers on the way to bomb 
the Ploesti oil fields. 


the men filed out of the Briefing Room 
with their mental attitude changed, set¬ 
tled, serious. The “mystery” had dis¬ 
solved. There was no speculation as to 
what was afoot, they knew. 

“The arrival of General Doolittle had 
lifted morale to a high pitch of eager¬ 
ness to get on with the job. The men 
knew that there wasn’t a detail in the 
life of a flyer that he didn’t know from 
personal experience. His way, and his 
visits, and manner of talking to the 
men in a language they understood, al¬ 
ways lifted the enthusiasm of the men 
who did the flying jobs. They’d follow 
him anywhere or go on any job he layed 
out for them. 

“The moment of departure on the 
eventful mission analyzed in the Briefing 
Room was several hours off. It was an 
active several hours too. Precise in¬ 
spection, down to the smallest detail took 
up most of the time together with prep¬ 
arations so vital to a successful flight 
over enemy territory. Those were prec¬ 
ious hours. 

“Occasionally, a guy here and there, in 
a poor attempt to cover his nervousness, 
would try to crack a joke that’d turn out 
ghastly and be greeted with a stiff re¬ 
buff from those working with him. A 
nervous tension pervaded the atmos¬ 
phere. Joking at this time didn’t fit in. 
What was needed was action—the hum 
of motors—alertness. How successful 
would the raid be—and that thought 
burns in the mind of every man in the 
crew before a raid starts out. How 
many, and who, would be left behind 
that would never get back home? Each 
man would speculate on himself until 
he’d get into action and then forget him¬ 
self for the work in hand. But all the 
men picked for this raid were veterans. 
They’d been through tight places be¬ 
fore. Maybe this raid would be tighter. 


It wasn’t a safe gamble for any man’s 
money. 

“The men weren’t cocky, they were 
dead serious. They’d light a cigarette, 
and it was only good for a couple of 
puffs and flicked away with a quick jerk; 
then it’d be only a couple of minutes 
and they’d light another only to be 
flicked away again. Men spoke sharply. 
No jesting. Words were emphatic, 
plainly spoken. Snapped out. Faces 
hard set. The restless routine was over. 
A dangerous business was ahead, and 
preparation had to be considered. No 
time for emotional outbursts. 

“As the time for jumping off ap¬ 
proached activity ripped fast but quiet¬ 
ly. It was early morning and cold. A 
good brisk breeze come out of the north, 
and along with the darkness of the 
morning, was perfect for the get-a-way. 

“The pilots, co-pilots and navigators 
climbed through their hatches and pulled 
the ladders up into the ship. The tail 
gunners and waist gunners, the en¬ 
gineers, radio men and photographers, 
crowded through their hatches and 
pulled them shut. The props turn over 
and the planes taxi down the runway 
and rise up into the dark. 

“It was a grand morning. Just before 
sunup and the stars shone with a steady, 
cold brilliance, others seemed to flash, 
from the almost background of sky just 
beginning to faintly fringe with a pale 
glow along the eastern horizon of the 
Mediterranean. 

“It was quiet up there, except for the 
steady droning-purr of the motors which 
helped to make more sensitive the bear¬ 
ing down pressure of the business ahead. 
No one tried to talk. There was too 
much to think about. Each man had left 
his quarters in meticulous order so that 
his few personal effects could be picked 
up and sent to his “nearest of kin” if 
he didn’t come back. Maybe this would 
be the bust-up, but no one talked about 
it—except maybe with a very close pal. 
The quietness that pressed against us 
now was the quiet that always preceeds a 
storm, and this was to be the storm of 
blasting the target completely — the 
storm of a killing mission. 

“It was soothing though to look 
around. As far as the eye could see 
there was only the vast expanse of the 
quiet Mediterranean. A faint sparkling 
glow rested on the water way off in the 
east like a cheering good omen. But up 
into the north, the direction we were 
headed, was a big black vault of eerie 
blackness full of things ready to clutch 
us—to break off our wings and let us 
crash. 

“There was a chain of high, snow- 
covered, sharp-peaked mountains ahead 
there in that blackness that we’d have 
to jump over. Fifteen thousand feet 
we’d have to lift the heavy plane with 
its blasting load in order to clear those 
peaks and before we could commence to 
level down toward our objective, the 
Polesti Oilfields, ahead of us to the 
northeast of those mountains. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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A Newcomer Looks 
at Hollywood 

(Continued trom Page 153) 

and my agent. Well, throughout the en¬ 
tire “performance” I said exactly four 
words to the boss. I said, “How do you 
do?” (Silly phrase, isn’t it?) He never 
got around to telling me how he did . . . 
he just squinted his eyes at me and said, 
“Well, it’s all right . . . but I wish it wuz 
more . . . uh . . . glamorous,” and he 
made a figure 8 with his hands. So, 
while I sit like a bump on a log (or like 
the bump I’d like to have put on his 
head), wishing I was more like the fig¬ 
ure 8, this talent scout goes into action. 
He beats fiercely on the desk, and I 
watch, fascinated, while a paper-weight 
bounces up and down dangerously near 
the edge. “Glamorous!” he roared. “She 
may not be sexy, boss, if that’s what you 
mean (as if he didn’t know) but then, 
neither is Vivian Leigh, or Teresa 
Wright, or Bette Davis, or Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, or Joan Fontaine . . . and they’re 
doing all right. She may not be a 
glamour girl, but she sure is an actress. 
Boss, she’s great, she’s adjective, adjec¬ 
tive, adiective . . .” and while he sang 
my praises I eyed him with a new re¬ 
spect. You know, there’s something about 
Hollywood casting I never could under¬ 
stand. Why do they want all of us girls 
to look alike? Why must we all look 
like glamorous paper dolls? Why must 
we all be sexy? Doesn’t acting ability, 
or brains, mean anything? ... I mean 
for a beginner. (David Selznick is an 
exception. Smart man.) Now, that cast¬ 
ing director, for instance, did he look at 
my face to see what he might find there? 
Did he look at my eyes to see if I could 
talk with them ? Did he give me a chance 
to sit and talk with him so that he could 
hear the quality of my voice, and get an 
angle on my personality? No, he just 
looked at me, and because I didn’t clutter 
up the place with sex he simply says, 
“Well, it’s all right, but I wish it were 
more glamorous.” 

Well, in my opinion, the Hollywood 
girls fall into two categories . . . the 
glamour girl, and the actress. I’ll take 
my stand with the actresses. Because, 
boys, I didn’t come out here to look 
glamorous (which I can do if I like). 
Why, that lil’ ol’ Dallas, Texas, where I 
cum from is just full of glamorous gals. 
I coulda stayed home and married myself 
a lil’ ol’ greasy oil driller if I just wanted 
to look glamorous. But I came out here 
to act . . and I’m not going home till I 
do, so one of you producers might as 
well make up your mind to give me a 
chance, and the one who does is going to 
find a good dramatic actress on his 
hands, and I do mean me. Yeah, I know, 
you are gonna rock back in your swivel 
chair and puff your cigar and say, 
“Listen, girlie, you shouldn’t go around 
calling yourself a dramatic actress. That 
is a title that first has to be earned.” 
Well, like I said before, all I want is a 
chance, and I’m ready, willing and able 
to back up the above statement . . . and 


I’m taking all comers. Is there a gambler 
in the house? 

Anyway, the scout finally convinced 
the “boss” I was worthy of a “photo¬ 
graph” test. I protested loud and long 
to my agent, but he insisted it was a 
break. So my fateful day arrived. When 
the make-up department finished with 
me . . . Well! the boss should have seen 
me then. I must have looked more like 
a figure 8 that day, or else all those 
fellows were whistling at a stray horse 
. . . and I didn’t see any horse. But, no, 
he got side-tracked somewhere that day, 
or maybe went to Arrowhead Springs 
for lunch. Anyway, he was nowhere 
around to see me in my glory. 

I wasn’t lucky enough to be tested im¬ 
mediately after leaving the make-up de¬ 
partment. By that time it was noon. 
So, my agent took me to the studio com¬ 
missary for lunch. Food! At a time like 
that! Here follows an open letter to all 
agents: Dear Agent: When you have a 
client who is about to be tested, please 
do not insist that he, she, or it have 
lunch beforehand; unless, of course, the 
test is to portray him, her, or it in pain 
somewhere near the middle of the torso, 
because you can bet your bottom cube of 
butter he, she or it is going to have one 
(a pain). Signed, One-who-ought-to- 
know. 

Next, I learn that the test is not to be 
made at the studio, but at some address 
a sleeper jump away. Also, I learn that 
the talent scout has decided to go out 
with me to see that I “get off on the 
right foot.” (I didn’t know there was 
anything unusual about it at the time.) 
The truth of the matter was the man 
thought he really had a “find” and was 
trying to make things easier for me, to 
help me overcome my nervousness. He 
sez, “See if you can find something to do 
to amuse yourself until 2:80, because I 
have appointments until then”. So, from 
1 o’clock until 2:30, I “amused” myself 
by burying my face in a fascinating ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Do You Have to Get Up 
Nights?” 

Now, of course, all this time I was 
highly “amused” because by this time my 
glory was wilting a bit. My lipstick was 
all eaten off, and my hair falling down. 
You see, in order to make my hair ap¬ 
pear longer, the nice woman in the make¬ 
up department had pinned additional 
“false” hair underneath my own. Well, 
by now the pins were falling out, and 
strands of the false hair were straggling- 
down my back. Oh, I’d easily have put 
Alice Goon or Hazel Hag to shame. 

At 2:30 the scout bounces out of his 
office, rubs his hands together and says 
exuberantly, “Well, let’s get going! Let’s 
get going! Are you ready?” I sat very 
still. “Early, old girl,” I sez to me, “this 
is one time your right hand should know 
what your left hand is doing,” and I 
caught Lefty just as it was about to 
make like Joe Louis, “Don’t hit the man. 
Control yourself. Breathe deep . . . count 
up to 2500, and everything will be okay.” 
So I beamed brightly and said, “Ready? 
Oh, yes, yes, of course. I was just finish¬ 


ing this intriguing story, ‘Did They 
Laugh When You Sat Down to Play or 
The Missing Chair’ I have just three 
lines to go.” “By all means!” he said. 
So I finished my story to its bitter end 
(the character in my story finished 
there, too) and we were on our joyful 
way. 

The cameraman was waiting, and it 
didn’t take me long to discover that it 
was not customary for a scout to accom¬ 
pany his “find” to be tested. So, right 
away, quick-like, he got the idea there 
was something underboard going on be¬ 
tween me and my friend the scout. He 
was told briefly that I was found emot¬ 
ing at Pasadena Playhouse, etc., . . . but 
that didn’t cut any ice. He still gave me 
sly sidelong glances that said, “There is 
more going on here besides a test. Don’t 
tell me!” So the scout told him what 
kind of shots he wanted and, as he de¬ 
parted, patted my hand and said, “Now 
relax, honey. Don’t be nervous. Every¬ 
thing is gonna be alright”, and he left. 
Well, that’s all Ezry (the cameraman) 
needed. That settled it . . . removed all 
doubts. He went about his business with 
camera and lights, but frequently shot 
me one of those “I’m-onto-your-secret” 
looks, with raised eyebrows and one cor¬ 
ner of his lip turned up in a little smile. 
He set up his camera and lighted me. 
Then he threw down a quarter, told me 
to stand on it, and we were off. The cam¬ 
era started rolling, and he told me to 
turn from left to right. So far, so good. 
Then he said, “Now look toward me and 
smile.” So I looked toward him and be¬ 
gan a slow, sweet smile . . . when sudden¬ 
ly, “NO! NO!” he shrieked, and my 
smile froze. “Remember your tooth,” he 
sez. (At that time I was having a 
slightly crooked front tooth corrected). 
The camera must have caught the face 
of a girl about to sweetly smile, when 
suddenly she is attacked from the rear 
by someone with a spike nail who hit his 
target. Ezry says, “It’s alright to smile, 
honey, but just don’t show your teeth.” 
Oh, fine, Ezry, fine! Smile, but just don’t 
show your teeth! Did any of you ever 
try to smile but just don’t show your 
teeth? Try it sometime. I must have 
looked for all the world like a gallant 
lass bravely bearing up under the ordeal 
of having her toenails removed. 

Suddenly Ezry whirled on me and sez, 
“Now start talking. Let’s see some act¬ 
ing.” My mouth fell open. I was 
completely speechless. His abruptness 
startled me. I sez to me, “This man talks 
like he just fell out of a well,” and I sez 
to him, “What emotion do you want?” 

“Well”, he stroked his chin in deep 
meditation, “Let’s see; Oh, yes, why not 
something sexy? Yeah, that’s it . . . sex.” 

I glared at him. I clenched my fists. 
Sex, again. Now, what has Sex got 
that other things ain’t got, I thought . . . 
whatever it is, it’s ruining my life! . . . 
Alack, and alas! . . . woe is me! . . . ah, 
cruel world! Here I stand, an unknown, 
in front of a camera for the first time, 
with said camera rolling furiously while 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Thomascolor 

(Continued from Page 155) 

With the job finished from the air at 
this portion of the Grand Canyon, the 
adventurers landed at a specified air¬ 
field and returned the following day to 
try moving and stationary shots from 
the ground. The storm had passed on 
and the Grand Canyon was bathed in 
the crystal-clear light of a warm sun, 
gigantic, peaceful, restful, but awful in 
the clean-washed clear atmosphere. 

Famous artists have wept in bitter 
disappointment over their failures to 
capture the ever changing blends of the 
light and shadow of the Grand Canyon. 
This catastrophic-carving of nature is a 
supreme challenge to color photography 
and many who have accepted the chal¬ 
lenge have failed. But there it was, right 
before us, in duplicate upon the screen, 
faithfully reproduced by Thomascolor. 

The next day a visit was paid the 
Zunis Indians. They were performing 
their ancient ceremony of prayer for 
rain. The storm that had tossed the 
bombing plane around had passed by the 
parching crops of the Zunis. 

The ceremony of praying for rain is 
very sacred with the Zunis, as of course 
are all their ceremonies. They are a 
peace-loving people, simple, honest, and 
very wise in the legends of the romance 
of their once powerful tribe, pictur¬ 
esque too, their brilliant dress and finely 
colored-sculptured faces . . . their abodes, 
sheep and ponies tended by colorful 
herders; ancient pastoral scenes of an old 
land, so interesting in its colorful 
Thomascolor reproductions. 

Even when those brilliantly colored 
headdresses passed within inches of the 
camera lens there was no loss of the 
colorful detail; no flashing, no bleeding, 
no color confusion, no reflecting influ¬ 
ence of the brilliant colors into the fluffy, 
clean white of the forefront soft feathers 
of the headdress; not a glare of white, 
but a soft, down white, full of clear de¬ 
tail. That proud headdress spoke of a 
legend of a proud race: 

My warriors ride no more in rainbow 
canyons; 

Only the ghosts of my people whisper in 
the purple shadows. 

We read our fate in each day f s golden 
end , 

For woven against the sky are the 
memories of a thousand years. 

Arriving back in Los Angeles in the 
late afternoon of the next day, the ad¬ 
venturers clicked right to the minute 
with one of the most beautiful heaven 
displays that had kaleidoscoped the sun¬ 
set sky for many years. The unfolding 
banners of color was reported in the Los 
Angeles papers, “Nature’s artistry glows 
in the glory of a sunset over Los 
Angeles.” 


Most unusual cloud formations of vary¬ 
ing differences in density and altitude 
elevation, moved by rapidly changing air 
stratas, caused the phenomenon. It was 
said to have been the most unusual sun¬ 
set over the Los Angeles area since the 
eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, which 
caused red sunsets for nearly three years. 
Newspapers all over Southern California 
gave space to this phenomenon. 

For us who had not been fortunate in 
witnessing this display of nature’s ar¬ 
tistry, it was thrilling, breath-taking, to 
watch the screen and see the myriad 
colors fade in and out and stand forth in 
third dimensional effect; colors ranging 
from brilliant warm tones to the subtle 
depths of purple chill, all reproduced in 
the glowing wonder exactly as it was 
reported: “The most beautiful sunset of 
fifty-five years.” 

As the picture sequence faded out and 
the lights of the projection room came 
up we stared at the blank white screen 
before us that had reflected a continuous 
flow of color, and sat speechless. Words 
failed us. There was no disputing the 
fact that an amazing mechanical process 
for the reproduction of color had been 
discovered. We had seen it. It was in¬ 
delible in our minds. We’d have to get 
away from it, think about it before we 
could tell about it. It could be only an 
open, impartial, uncritical mind that 
could look upon such an achievement and 
conceive the vastness of its application 
for the interpretation of human ways in 
the days to come. Critical minds would 
be stopped, their imagination would be 
too limited. 

For photographing and projecting, 
Thomascolor employs an optical system 
that embodies refraction, partial and 
total reflection to make four identical 
color corrected images simultaneously. 
A projection lens of singular ingenuity 
causes the light passing through the 
black-and-white positive film to be fil¬ 
tered and then colored with the four 
colors used in the system. The projected 
images are superimposed in full natural 
color upon the screen. No dyes, no ton¬ 
ing or tinting of either positive or nega¬ 
tive. The colors are due entirely to per¬ 
fect spectral cut-off in making the nega¬ 
tive and to projected and superimposed 
colored light to project the image upon 
the screen. 

The fact that full color faithfully re¬ 
produced, can be achieved by two optical 
units small enough to be held comfort¬ 
ably, one in each hand, indicates the 
degree of refinement of the production 
units of Thomascolor. 

The skillful operator will find Thomas¬ 
color a natural, easy, uncomplicated 
method of photography; simple, yet ef¬ 
fective. Natural color photography with 
all the ease of working in black-and- 
white. 

Thomascolor employs only a standard 
black-and-white single emulsion film as 
well as regular black-and-white tech¬ 
nique and developing methods, from the 
exposure of the original negative through 
the processing of transparent positives. 
The only variance between black-and- 
white photography and Thomascolor is 


that with a single shutter opening, four 
color separation negatives are exposed 
at the instant of exposure within the 
limits of the aperture on the film. 

So there will be no misunderstanding 
of this basic point, it must be stressed 
that a Thomascolor motion picture nega¬ 
tive consists of a single strip of single 
emulsion, ordinary panchromatic film, on 
each standard 16mm. or 35mm. frame, 
on which appear four black-and-white 
images, identical in every respect, except 
that they have been filtered through the 
colors of the process. 

Since the Thomascolor has but a single 
aperture, and hence a single viewpoint, 
all parallax must obviously be eliminated. 
Perfect registration and identical image 
size are assured to within one ten-thou¬ 
sandth of an inch through the Thomas¬ 
color unit. 

The optical unit which is so amazing 
to scientist as well as the layman, dis¬ 
places the regular lens of the black-and- 
white camera and creates the four iden¬ 
tical images as described. 

The unit is available in varying focal 
lengths, and is so designed as to elimi¬ 
nate completely spherical and chromatic 
abberration and assure sharp focus and 
definition of all four images. The process 
is not an adaptation of the “one shot” 
camera to the motion picture camera. It 
is entirely a radical departure and em¬ 
ploys neither beam-splitters nor photo¬ 
graphic mirrors. After light is admitted 
through its single aperture, it is carried 
to the film plane by means of refraction, 
partial and total reflection. And at the 
filters, all images are of equal density. 

The pictures are reproduced on the 
motion picture or still screen in natural 
colors through the medium of a black- 
and-white positive print, each frame of 
which contains, as explained before, foul- 
identical images. 

The light from each image passes 
through a Thomascolor projecting unit, 
a color filter, and then the light from 
all four images is superimposed upon the 
screen in perfect register, and the pic¬ 
tures are free of color fringing. The 
projection screen can be approached to 
within arms length and still there is no 
apparent fringing of color nor does the 
picture lose focus. Objects appear sharp 
enough to be easily distinguishable even 
at so close a range. The definition, clarity 
of color and middle tones reveal new 
possibilities in this process. The color 
brightness is very high and is carried 
deep into the shadows. 

The film is developed like any ordinary 
black-and-white film, and as all images 
are on the same strip, they are developed 
simultaneously. Hence, all shrinkage 
must be equal throughout. Thus, the 
images of the entire picture are in exact 
register. Therefore, the four images are 
automatically in register as to size as 
well as to superimposition on the screen 
at all times. 

Printing of the film follows the black- 
and-white technique the same as the 
negative. Ordinary black-and-white 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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STEADILY 

IMPROVED 


THE PREFERENCE of cameramen and 
directors of photography for Eastman Films 
has a sound basis. In the face of wartime 
pressures, the exceptional quality of 
these films has been not merely main¬ 
tained but steadily improved. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. V. 

J. E. BRULATOIJR, IiNC., Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


EASTMAN FILMS 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Philadelphia Cinema Club 

EORGE PITTMAN won first prize 
with his film, “Trees,” at the An¬ 
nual Contest Night of the Phila¬ 
delphia Cinema Club, held April 11. Oth¬ 
er prize winners were: 2nd prize, “Glou¬ 
cester” by F. M. Hirst; 3rd prize, “Bare 
Foot Days” by George Pittman; 4th 
prize, tie between “Down East” by A. 
L. 0. Rasch and “A Day at the Zoo” by 
Dr. R. E. Haentze; 5th prize, “There is 
a Santa” by W. Brunner; 6th prize, 
“Thanksgiving Day Parade” by R. E. 
Haentze. 

The Philadelphia club conducts its 
judging throughout the year. Each film 
shown at each meeting is voted upon by 
a committee of judges and given a 
rating. Toward the end of the year the 
films with the highest ratings are 
grouped and shown in competition with 
each other. Club members feel that 
this system encourages members to 
show more films throughout the year, 
and is a means of selecting better con¬ 
test films as well as eliminating last 
minute jamming. 


M.M.P.C. 

UEST of honor at the April meet¬ 
ing of the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Club was Ralph E. Gray 
of Mexico City. Mr. Gray won the 
1938 Hiram Percy Maxim Award, and 
is the producer of many films now used 
by the Office of the Coordinator of In¬ 
ter-American Affairs. He screened “Par- 
acutin,” a picture of Mexico’s great new 
volcano. It was in Ivodachrome and was 
breath-taking. Also on the program was 
“Lake Mohawk, Preferred” by Leo Hef- 
fernan. 

Tri-City Cinema Club 

A PRIL meeting of the Tri-City Cin¬ 
ema Club featured the screening 
of 1200 feet of 16mm. Koda- 
chrome of the Brookfield Zoo, Shaw’s 
Garden in St. Louis, Tri-City and Chi¬ 
cago Parks and the Chrysanthemum 
Show, photographed by A. R. Bruns. 
Also on the program was an exhibit of 
novice and advanced black-and-white 
prints and projection of the winners of 
the kodaslide contest. 

Utah Cine Arts Club 

IGHLIGHTING the April meeting 
of the Utah Cine Arts Club was 
LeRoy Hansen, who showed and 
discussed original drawings made for 
the Walt Disney film, “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs.” Films screened 
were “The Arm Chair Farmer” by Elmo 
Lund, “Highway Spots—Texas to Utah” 
by Norm Shultz, and three Mexican 
subjects, “Patzcuaro,” “Orchids” and 
“Tehuantetepec.” 


Westwood Movie Club 

ROGRAM Chairman Ed Franke of 
the Westwood Movie Club is plan¬ 
ning a series of interesting meet¬ 
ings for the summer months ahead. At 
one the members will make a sound 
movie. Another will be the Annual 
Gadget Exposition. Franke also plans 
to show outstanding commercial and in¬ 
formation films, together with the win¬ 
ning movies of other clubs. At the April 
meeting three films, furnished by the 
American Cinematographer, were shown. 
They were “Two Kids and a Pup,” “Van¬ 
ishing Autumn” and “Tender Friend¬ 
ship.” 


Los Angeles Cinema Club 

T WO unusually interesting films 
and some beautiful Kodachrome 
slides highlighted the program at 
the April meeting of the Los Angeles 
Cinema Club. One film was “Guatemala” 
in Kodachrome, by Harry E. Parker. The 
other was made by George J. McCarthy 
who was taken prisoner by the Japs 
in the Philippines. It was a Koda¬ 
chrome picture of Shanghai, China. The 
Kodachrome slides, by Dr. E. Leslie 
Eames, depicted Oak Creek Canyon, 
Apache National Forest, Coronado Trail, 
Navajo Country and Canyon de Chelly. 


New York Eight 

F IVE prize-winning films were shown 
at the April meeting of the New 
York City Eight Millimeter Club, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Three 
of the films were photographed by Mil¬ 
dred Caldwell, president of the Long 
Beach Amateur Club. They were “In 
Our Garden,” “Cat Tales” and “Happy 
Landing.” The other films were “V—for 
Vacation” by C. W. Wade, and “Bohem¬ 
ian Baloney” by Werner Henze. 


San Francisco Cinema Club 

SPECIAL committee is working 
out the details for the celebra¬ 
tion by the San Francisco Cinema 
Club of its thirteenth birthday this 
month. The club is really getting along 
in years. At the April meeting the 
feature was “Skis to the Skyland,” a 
1200-foot Kodachrome subject loaned by 
the Sierra Club. “State Capitol,” by 
Leon Gagne was also shown. 


Washington Society 

EORGE MERRIKEN furnished 
chief interest at the April meet¬ 
ing of the Washington Society of 
Amateur Cinematographers with the 
screening of a new film created for a 
recent bond-selling campaign in the na¬ 
tion’s capitol. 


Saint Louis Club 

T HREE films were screened at the 
April meeting of the Amateur 

Motion Picture Club of Saint 

Louis. They were “Wonder Film” by 

F. J. Hollywood; “Our Vacation in Col¬ 
orado” by Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Sperka 
and their daughter, Dorothy; and a 

special western vacation picture made 
by Ed Miller. 


Brooklyn Amateur Club 

F OUR films made up the screen fare 
of the April meeting of the Brook¬ 
lyn Amateur Cine Club. They were: 
“Churches on Parade” by Dr. A. Gortz, 
“Vacation in New England” by Francis 
Sinclaire, “An Old Christmas Custom” 
by Charles Ross, “Travel Film” by Dr. 
J. P. Berman. 


"Romance of the Gyroscope" 

R EVIEW of an industrial motion 
picture. 

Sponsor: Sperry Gyroscope Com¬ 
pany, Inc., Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York. 

Type: 400 ft., 16mm. sound, black and 
white—general interest. 

Producer: not shown. 

Narrator: not shown. 

Sound quality: good. 

Continuity: well handled. 

Technique: good. 

Availability: any interested groups 
may write to above address, to request 
loan of film. 

Subject Matter 

In an interesting manner, this film 
portrays how the forces of nature have 
been harnessed, in various gyroscopic in¬ 
struments, to facilitate the navigation 
of ships and planes. An opening se¬ 
quence effectively illustrates the histor¬ 
ical development of the wheel, from the 
primitive use of a rolling section of a 
log, to the many modern applications of 
the wheel principle. Some of the Sperry 
products are briefly explained, such as 
the Gyroscope, the Gyro-Compass, and 
the Gyro-recorder. The film has excel¬ 
lent general interest, and should appeal 
to technical and non-technical groups. It 
would also be a welcome addition to any 
school visual aids library. 

A supplementary reel, also 400 ft. in 
length, entitled, “The Gyro Compass,” 
is available either separately, or at¬ 
tached to “Romance of the Gyroscope.” 
This reel offers a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the purpose and use of the 
Sperry gyroscopic instruments, for those 
audiences that are more technically in¬ 
clined. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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For over two years, thousands of AMPRO 16 mm. sound pro¬ 
jectors have undergone gruelling tests—from arctic wastes 
to South Pacific jungles, on aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
submarines—under blazing sun and in subzero temperatures. 
Out of this cruel laboratory of war 
have come sturdy, practical 16 mm. 
projectors exceeding even prewar 
AMPRO efficiency. Today these 
"war-tested” AMPRO machines are 
being made now exclusively for the 
United Nations armed forces. When 
peace comes—they will he available for I 
bringing new worlds of entertainment 
and education to the home. Write 
today for Ampro catalog of 8 mm. 
silent and 16 mm. silent and 


AMPRO CORPORATION • CHICAGO 18, ILL. • PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 




Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 152) 

year, Ralph Staub has one of the most 
interesting and diversified assignments 
in Hollywood. His career, which started 
as assistant cameraman with Ruth Ro¬ 
land in 1915, has piled up some interest¬ 
ing facts. He has photographed more 
stars than any other cameraman, has 
made more short subjects than two or 
three other people put together, five- 
hundred and eighty-two of them since 
1920, and we feel no one is going to con¬ 
tradict us if we say that Ralph is posi¬ 
tively the only short producer who has 
ever had the wife of the ambassador of 
a great power come out to Hollywood 
to help him cut a picture. 

This is how it happened. Ralph was 
making a “Screen Snapshot” out at Des¬ 
ert Camp Young, in the California Des¬ 
ert. The occasion was when Leopold 
Stokowski conducted one hundred mem¬ 
bers of the Los Angeles Symphony Or¬ 
chestra in the playing of the Seventh 
Symphony of Russia’s great contem¬ 
porary composer, Shastokovitch. The 
audience was sixteen thousand soldiers, 
and the guest of honor, Mme. Litvinoff, 
wife of the Russian Ambassador to 
Washington at that time. The music 
was recorded, and the scenes shot at 
night; out in the open air, under the 
stars. It was a great achievement. With 
only two cameras and one small gen¬ 
erator the coverage was remarkable. 
The scenes of the orchestra, and the re¬ 
actions of the sixteen thousand G.I.’s, 
sprawled out on the sand, listening with 
mixed emotions, made it an outstanding 
subject. 

The recording was better than hoped 
for, under the circumstances, but there 
was too much music to go into one reel. 
It was to help Ralph solve the problem 
of what parts of the symphony to use 
in the picture that Mme. Litvinoff made 
the trip to Hollywood. 

She turned out to be a very charming 
and gracious lady, and at her request 
Ralph sent a print of the reel to Stalin 
by bomber. It was appreciatively re¬ 
ceived by him, and the people of Mos¬ 
cow, according to the message brought 
back by the Russian cameramen who 
recently made an official visit to Holly¬ 
wood. 

They call Ralph Staub, “The One Man 
Film Co.”, and before the introduction 
of sound he was virtually that. Throw- 
ing his camera into a car he went out 
alone to get his shots, and then came 
back to the studio to edit and title them. 
As an interesting commentary on the 
growing complexity of film making, he 
currently travels with a crew of fifteen. 

When he started out in the motion 
picture business, he was only sixteen. 
When he was 21, Pathe made him a first 
cameraman and sent him to Alaska. He 
thinks he was the youngest cameraman 
in the business at that time. But he had 
a lot of confidence because he had had 
his training, for six years, under such 
men as Tony Gaudio, Alfredo Gaudalfi, 
Victor Milner and Sol Polito. 


It is clearly indicated that Ralph’s 
early training was not in vain. “Screen 
Snapshots,” being concerned mostly with 
the off-stage and unrehearsed doings of 
movie and radio personalities, whom he 
must of necessity photograph under con¬ 
ditions very different from those in the 
studio, but w r ho nevertheless appear in 
“Screen Snapshots” as handsome and 
as glamorous as their fans are accus¬ 
tomed to see them. Under the circum¬ 
stances it is a rare tribute to Ralph’s 
camera skill that he has never had a 
star turn him dowm. Satisfied with his 
treatment of their famous faces, they 
have permitted themselves to be photo¬ 
graphed again and again. He has enough 
footage of Mary Pickford, for instance, 
shot at various times, and at various 
functions throughout the years, to make 
a full length picture. 

With the idea that his audience might 
like to get a look at the stars of the 
cinema south of the border, and as a 
sincere gesture towards fostering inter- 
American friendship, “Screen Snapshots” 
recently produced a most interesting 
reel in Mexico City. Here are scenes be¬ 
hind the scenes of the booming Mexican 
film business about which we hear so 
much. And informal shots of the Mex¬ 
ican stars, whose appeal in the Latin 
American countries begins to rival that 
of our own stellar personalities. The 
response to this reel indicates an inter¬ 
est that should promote more of the 
same. It w T as produced with the coopera¬ 
tion of Joseph Breen, of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Society for the Americas, and Fran¬ 
cis Alstock, of the Office of the Co-or¬ 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
its usefulness as an ambassador of good¬ 
will between the tw r o countries was at¬ 
tested by an encomium Ralph received 
from Nelson Rockefeller. 

Ralph has always had a penchant for 
making shorts. When he left Columbia 
in 1934 to go to Warner’s it was as pro¬ 
ducer and director of short subjects. In 
fact, the ten features he directed for Re¬ 
public before returning to Columbia in 
1940 seems to have been the only diver¬ 
gence from the field in which he enjoys 
such an excellent reputation. 

One short he made, “Jimmy Fidler’s 
Personality Parade,” which was released 
by M.G.M., ranks on a return for invest¬ 
ment basis as possibly the biggest 
money making short ever made. Ralph 
produced it with his own money. It 
played in more than 8400 theatres in the 
United States alone. It made so much 
money, he decided to take a vacation. 
The vacation lasted eight months, and 
that eight months constitutes his only 
period of unemployment in twenty-nine 
years. 

The thing that makes Ralph’s short 
subjects consistently click is not only 
his ability to write an entertaining com¬ 
mentary, direct his people in their im- 
promtu, on-the-spot actions, or even his 
facility with a camera. It is an uncanny 
feeling for the ‘right idea.’ You can’t 
train a man to get ‘right ideas.’ Some 
of us get them once in a while. Ralph 
gets one every month. 


One idea for a subject grew out of 
the unkind publicity given Hollywood 
by certain of its detractors to the effect 
that too many film personalities were 
being handed easy commissions in the 
Services. Ralph knew that this was true 
in only a few instances, and completely 
untrue in most. He decided to vindicate 
Hollywood, and set out with his camera 
to present the other side of the story. 
It took him three months. But with the 
authority of the War Department he got 
it. Traveling to the U.S.C.G. base at 
Alameda he got scenes of Seaman 2/C 
Cesar Romero; out at Luke Field in 
Arizona he got shots of Sgt. Gene Autry; 
up to Stockton he w T ent to get a screen 
interview with Lt., now Major Jimmy 
Stewart, who had started out from 
scratch. In the U. S. Marine Base in San 
Diego he found Pvt. Tyrone Power put¬ 
ting a squad through a drill routine; 
and Alan Ladd on K.P. duty. He found 
a lot of the boys who were really earn¬ 
ing their $50.00 per. And he found he 
almost won an Oscar with the reel for 
the best short subject of the year. 


New Filmosound Releases 

PITTSBURGH (Universal) 

No. 2443 11 reels 

Behind the powerful romantic struggle 
of three young-Americans, emerging 
from their humble origins in a small 
coal-mining town, is an inspiring story 
of how industry geared itself for Amer¬ 
ica’s all-out war effort. All star cast in¬ 
cludes Marlene Dietrich, Randolph Scott, 
John Wayne, Frank Craven and Louise 
Allbritton. Available from June 11, 1944, 
for approved non-theatrical audiences. 
NURSING—A CAREER OF SERVICE 
No. X960 Silent Monochrome 28 min. 

No. CX960 Silent Color 28 min. 

Step by step progress of student nurse. 
Excellent for vocational and social 
studies. (University of California) 

THE AMERICAN NILE 

No. 937 11 min. 

Astounding relics of dead Mayan civil¬ 
izations along the Usumacinta River, 
separating Mexico and Guatemala. Sup¬ 
posed descendants, now the most back¬ 
ward people on our continent. (Count 
Byron de Prorok) 


New Company Formed for 
Color Television 

Associated Filmakers, Inc., has es¬ 
tablished a studio on the roof of the 
Scribner building, New York City, for 
the production of regular and color tele¬ 
vision programs. Stanley Neal is presi¬ 
dent of the company, which will use the 
English Brewster color process. Neal 
was formerly managing director of 
Revelation Films, of London, owner of 
the Brewster patents. 

Two Brewster color cameras will be 
brought from London and others will be 
built in New York. 
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Dartmouth Exhibits 


T HE development of three-dimen¬ 
sional photography from the hand 
stereoscope of Victorian days to 
vectographs used in today’s aerial war¬ 
fare is the subject of an unusual exhibi¬ 
tion at Dartmouth College for the bene¬ 
fit of Navy V-12 trainees and other stu¬ 
dents. The show, arranged by the col¬ 
lege’s art department with the coop¬ 
eration of the Dartmouth Eye Institute, 
has been viewed by Navy training 
officers and has created special interest 
in the possibilities for new teaching 
methods. 

Entitled “From Daguerreotype to Vec- 
tograph,” the exhibit is the first of its 
scope ever to be shown and includes rare 
stereoscopic photographs taken before 
the Civil War. 

The exhibit presents the history of the 
stereoscope, its design evolution, evi¬ 
dences of its great vogue in the early 
part of this century, and its present use 
in vectograph form as a means of visual 
instruction in air photography, descrip¬ 
tive geometry, map-making, and other 
subjects applicable to war-time teaching. 

Prominently displayed in the exhibit is 
the familiar hand stereoscope invented 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, once a mem¬ 
ber of the Dartmouth Medical School 
faculty. Early in its history the stereo¬ 
scope was mainly a social success, re¬ 
placing the family album for entertain¬ 
ment. In the exhibit at Dartmouth, a 
Victorian parlor, complete with stereo¬ 
scope, sofa, parlor table, knick-knacks 
and painting of fruit and fish, is sur¬ 
rounded by many of the famous stereo¬ 
scopic slides of the period: photographic 
scenes showing the opening of the West, 
Civil War days, views of the White 
Mountains, Gay Ninety family life, and 
what corresponds to present-day comics. 

The scientific principle which explains 
the depth-producing effect of the stereo¬ 
scope is based upon the fact that in 
reality we perceive an object in three 
separate ways: one image is seen with 
the left eye, one with the right eye, and 
a third is fused by the brain from these 
right and left-eye images. It is this last 
image which has depth. 

For viewing specially drawn pictures 
or photographs of a new kind, called 
vectographs, polarized spectacles which 
comb out certain light vibrations and 
transmit others, are used to bring out 
depth. This is today’s descendant of the 
stereoscope with its two pictures, solv¬ 
ing as it does many of the problems of 
presentation of three-dimensional pic¬ 
tures. Especially complete is the collec¬ 
tion of vectographs which show the ad¬ 
vantages of depth perception in many 
problems applicable to war instruction: 
to solid geometry, celestial navigation, 
machine shop practice and assembly of 
mechanical and airplane parts, as well 
as interpretations of aerial vertical and 
oblique photographs, and recordings of 
medical gross specimens. One room of 
the exhibit in Hanover is given over to 
a screen-showing of three-dimensional 
pictures in color. For this also, the mem¬ 
bers of the audience are furnished with 
polarized spectacles. These pictures with 



Out of the laboratory of war¬ 
time necessity—and the relent¬ 
less proving ground of war 
under every possible condition 
of climate, temperature, and 
shock—is emerging a NEW, 
postwar DeVRY— a DeYRY 
worth waiting for, whether it 
be 8mm., 16mm., or 35mm. 
Camera or Projector—or any 
other product in “the World's 
Most Complete Line of Motion 
Picture Equipment .” On V-Day, 
DeVRY will be ready with 
finer, sturdier, lighter, and rea¬ 
sonably priced motion picture 
equipment and associated 
elect ronic products—designed, 
engineered, and built to war- 
born perfection. DeVRY Cor¬ 
poration, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ANOTHER “FIRST” FOR DeVRY 

To the company whose founder gave 
the world the idea of portable motion 
picture projection—is awarded an¬ 
other top honor— its third consecutive 
Army-Navy “2?” pennant for war pro¬ 
duction excellence. DeYR Y is the only 
manufacturer of motion picture sound 
equipment to fly the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant with two stars. This means 
that DeVRY has produced quantity 
and quality on schedule for 18 con¬ 
secutive months. To DeYR Y workers, 
whose tireless efforts made this third 
“E” for-production-exeellence award 
possible, it is reassuring that each 
shipment of cameras, projectors, and 
electronic gunnery trainers built by 
them helps to hasten the dawn of a 
NEW and SECURE Tomorrow! 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 

THE BETTER WE BACK THE ATTACK WITH OUR 
BOND BUYING — THE SOONER THE VICTORY 


their startlingly vivid effects of depth 
and color, make the observer realize a 
new understanding of seeing. 

That the artist has long known ways 
of tricking the eye into illusions of depth 
and perspective are shown by drawings 
furnished the exhibit of Paul Sample, 
Dartmouth’s artist-in-residence. A dis¬ 
torted room has been provided by the 
Dartmouth Eye Institute; this shows 
effects of viewing with one eye different 
from viewing with two eyes. 


DeVinna in Marshalls 

Captain Clyde DeVinna of the Marine 
Corps, former MGM cameraman of 
“Trader Horn” and “White Shadows” 
fame, is now on active duty in the 
Marshall Islands, according to letters 
received by former associates. DeVinna 
is a member of the American Society 
of Cinematographers. 
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A Newcomer Looks 
at Hollywood 

(Continued from Page 164) 

a man stands there in front of me and 
sez, “do something sexy”. What to do! 
Well, I thought, I could walk up and 
down and swing my hips a la Mae West, 
only Ezry had just told me not to move 
off the quarter on the floor. What to do! 
I could roll my eyes and say something 
suggestive, or sing a cute little dittie 
liken unto “Dirtie Gertie From Bizerte”, 
only there wasn’t any soundtrack, and 
“Dirtie Gertie From Bizerte” might not 
sound so good if you couldn’t hear it . . . 
with your eyes rolling. Ah! I could do 
a strip tease! Yessir, a strip tease is 
“something sexy”. An excellent idea! 
But, alas, I couldn’t do that! I had on 
exactly two garments; one of which was 
my slinky black dress. (The first one 
to guess what the other garment was 
gets a free eyedropper of gasoline). No, 
I definitely couldn’t do a strip tease. To 
remove either of those two garments 
would not have been just a “tease”, but 
a direct invitation. What to do! Well, I 
just stood there and winked at Ezry. 
Alright, smarty, what would you do? 
What would you say if someone sudden¬ 
ly appeared beside you with a mike and 
said, “Say something”. You’d be speech¬ 
less, too, Butch. You want me to tell 
you what you’d say? You’d say, “Why 
. . . gulp . . . whadda ya want me to 
say?” 

So, anyway, I just stood there and 


winked at Ezry. On the screen I must 
have looked like I had one of those ner¬ 
vous twitches slightly out of control. I 
guess eventually Ezry got weary of 
watching me twitch with a smile on my 
face without showing my teeth, because 
he turned away from me with a shrug 
that plainly said, “If that’s your idea of 
something sexy, sister, then I’m not in¬ 
terested”, and about that time a brilliant 
idea hit him. He plunged at me, snapped 
his fingers and said, “Cry! That’s it! 
Let’s see you cry! This talent scout says 
you’re such a good dramatic actress . . . 
let’s see how you can emote.” (Now, 
look, even Norma Shearer has to have 
time to warm up before crying!) 

I closed my eyes. “Hold onto your 
hats, kids, here we go again. Dear God, 
help me bear it. Murder! That’s it! So 
help me, I’ll do it! I wonder what they’d 
do to me if I pulled off his leg and beat 
him to death with it! I’ll take a chance! 
Maybe they’d hang me, or electrocute me, 
or just quietly hold me under water in 
the bathtub. I’ll still take a chance! 
It’ll be worth it! Then I’ll go fer, fer 
away and make like I never heard of a 
place called Hollywood. I’ll change my 
name to Snicklefritz, and live happy ever 
after.” 

When I opened my eyes Ezry either 
saw the blood in them, or decided he had 
been a bit of a heel, because he sat down 
and talked with me after that. Talked 
quietly. And I stood there and answered 
his questions with the camera turning 
and turning . . . rolling away a lot of 
dreams, and hopes. 


Ah, Cameramen, you unsung heroes 
of Hollywood. You know the place you 
fill. You know you can make or break 
an unknown with the twist of a wrist (or 
a star for that matter). Be patient with 
us. Be easy with us. We come to you 
with hearts that are eager . . . but ner¬ 
vous. We need a quieting and encourag¬ 
ing voice, and a sympathetic heart. Our 
fate is in your hands. You know it, and 
we know it. You are responsible for 
keeping our glamour girls young and 
beautiful. There should be many Holly¬ 
wood souls full of gratitude to you. 

I packs up my troubles in my old kit 
bag, along with my slinky black dress, 
and my false hair that had long since 
given up the struggle and collapsed 
about my feet, and my broken but still 
stubborn heart, and homeward plod my 
weary way. 

My little tale of woe almost ended 
here. BUT . . . woe or no, I continued 
hitching my wagon to a star. (These 
days I’m also just hitching my wagon, 
period. Anyone with an extra gasoline 
coupon can contact me by calling . . . 
well, I guess I can’t give my telephone 
number. 1 just called my Ration Board 
and they said no.) I’m so glad I’m not 
the type who discourages easily. Noth¬ 
ing could convince me I wouldn’t get an¬ 
other opportunity and my sad little ex¬ 
perience certainly didn’t embitter me 
toward cameramen. I knew my chance 
would come again . . . and I knew my 
cameraman would be a good Joe. 

And I was right. Recently I was tested 
at Hunt Stromberg’s with Lee Garmes, 
A.S.C. photographing. At the beginning, 
I was a bit nervous, worried about lines, 
and jittery. But the minute Lee Garmes 
said to me, “Hello, there! I’m your cam¬ 
eraman”, and grasped my hand, I felt my 
jitters slipping away. And when he in¬ 
troduced Andre DeToth as my director 
. . . well, that did it! Now there’s a di¬ 
rector for you. You’ll be seeing him up 
around The Top soon. I relaxed. I knew 
I was in friendly, and very capable, 
hands. No more tension . . . just har¬ 
mony. An excellent director (that’s De- 
Toth) plus an excellent cameraman 
(that’s Garmes) plus a capable actress 
(that’s me) equals a good test. And 
that’s what it is. Billy Gordon, casting 
director for Stromberg, says the test can 
be shown to other studios soon, and 
everyone at Stromberg’s says it is ex¬ 
cellent. 

Since the test, I’ve worked in two pic¬ 
tures for Columbia, “Mr. Winkle Goes 
to War”, starring Edward G. Robinson, 
and “Calling All Stars”. 

So, Hollywood, you’re not so tough. 
That’s just a false front you wear. You 
couldn’t really be tough . . . your heart’s 
too big. 


Color Pix That Sing 

Telefilm and Bob Crosby are experi¬ 
menting with a new novelty. Pictures in 
16mm. color have been made of the band 
playing a series of popular musical num¬ 
bers. Filmed with sound, Telefilm will 
service them to camps as well as other 
service entertainment centers. 
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Thomascolor 

(Continued from Page 166) 

orthochromatic film is used for the posi¬ 
tives. The same equipment and chemicals 
as are now employed in any good labora¬ 
tory are used. 

Enlarging and reducing are restored 
to a normal process by the Thomascolor 
method. A 16mm. negative can be en¬ 
larged to 35mm. A 35mm negative can 
be reduced to a 16mm. print. 

The use of super-panchromatic film 
makes possible all the exposures used in 
black-and-white work. Where a faster 
emulsion is necessary the cameraman 
can turn to it with confidence because 
the optical unit transmits all of the light 
to the film plane. There are no inter¬ 
vening neutral density filters to hinder 
the full action of the light on the emul¬ 
sion. 

The Weston calibration for exposure 
is rated at ONE AND A HAIyF (1%) 
HIGHER stop than the Weston quota¬ 
tion for any good negative stock. Thus, 
it will be understood why Thomascolor 
can reach into low key lighting success¬ 
fully, with the exposure based on an 
exposure of one-fiftieth (l/50th) of a 
second. With coated lenses, the Weston 
calibration should be read ONE (1) stop 
higher than the Weston quotation. 

The shutter speeds at which Thomas¬ 
color may be exposed are dependent 
upon the type of negative stock used. 
Under favorable conditions speeds up to 
1/1000th of a second have been employed 
in both motion and still work. 

In projection, the light from an ordi¬ 
nary lamp-house is ample. Since there 
is only white light projecting through 
the single emulsion transparent print, 
and the light transmission is as great 
as with black-and-white, with no dyes to 
hold it back, the light transmission to 
the screen is nearly total. An unusual 
brightness range is the result. 

As in black-and-white, there is no 
change of manipulation of registering 
and printing of the sound track. 

Special effects and trick work are prac¬ 
tical and easy to control due to the fact 
that the process is basically black-and- 
white and the color results from white 
light rather than dyes. 

The Thomascolor photographing unit 
is a single assembly devoid of moving 
parts. It takes the place of the lens in 
all standard still and motion picture 
cameras. The change-over is accom¬ 
plished as simply and as quickly as with 
any black-and-white lens. 

Similarly the Thomascolor projector 
mount, which is about the size of the 
average projector lens, slips into place 
where the regular projector lens is taken 
off. There are no moving parts in this 
assembly either. The projector has all 
* the flexibility of the standard projector 
[. lens. Adjustment for focus is just as 
fcsimple, length of throw and superimpo- 
^sition of the four color images follows 
as simply. Projection is made on stand¬ 


ard, portable or giant screens. Since 
four color separation images take the 
place of a single 35mm. black-and-white 
frame, the same area of light is actually 
transmitted to the scren as when black- 
and-white pictures are shown. Super¬ 
imposition of one color upon another 
eliminates any disposition to graininess 
and intensifies the brightness range of 
the colors. 

Mr. Thomas has plans well advanced 
for the manufacture of special cameras 
to serve the Thomascolor field; many 
improved features will be included. How¬ 
ever, since there are many good cam¬ 
eras in use for such work now, an opti¬ 
cal unit will be provided which will con¬ 
vert a black-and-white camera for color 
work, and back to black-and-white, as 
the need may be. Thus, a good camera 
will not have to be discarded. The addi¬ 
tion of a unit no larger than the ordi¬ 
nary lens will convert many models of 
cameras now on the market to Thomas¬ 
color. 

For the amateur an interesting field 
has opened. For the first time he can 
have the complete processing of color 
under his own direction to play with as 
he chooses. He can be the master of his 
own photographic world as it exists in 
his own mind. He can install his own 
little laboratory and experiment with his 
own creations and his product will reflect 
the progress of his imagination and 
study. 

Thomascolor can be applied to still 
photography as well as motion pictures, 
and prints of full color value on paper 
are easily made from Thomascolor nega¬ 
tives. Re-photographing transparent pos¬ 
itives as the first step in making a print 
on paper is unnecessary. Thomascolor 
makes its own negative separations. The 
difference between transmitted light 
(transparent positives) and reflected 
light (prints made on paper) can be 
compensated for in the lens mount of 
the Thomascolor Camera. The photog¬ 
raphy can be made suitable for either 
type of rendition. 


Lighting Sunday Movies 

(Continued from Page 157) 

der the pergola where the older folks 
had gathered. Some could not walk so 
we photographed them right where they 
were sitting by the use of mirrors re¬ 
flecting the sunlight to our reflectors by 
which we modeled our subjects. Of this 
kind of illumination I will go into more 
detail with drawing in a later issue. 

Up to the present I have never dwelled 
on the exposure, for I presume you all 
have your light meters and experience. 
Neither have I dwelled on why we stop 
down the lense and give more exposure 
or visa versa, but I am sure if you are 
interested in this, it can be taken care 
of if you write the Editor of this 
magazine. 


Retained by Du Pont 



J. A. Ball, pictured above, noted color expert, 
has been retained by the Photo Products De¬ 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., as a consultant. Mr. Ball formerly was an 
officer and top technical expert with Techni¬ 
color for many years. 


DeVry Again Honored tor Its 
War Effort 

HE DeVry Corporation, 1111 Arm- 
itage Avenue, Chicago, Ill., has 
been presented with the second 
white star for its Army-Navy “E” Flag, 
denoting continued production excellence 
for the war effort on the part of its per¬ 
sonnel. The DeVry Corporation manufac¬ 
tures motion picture sound equipment 
and secret electronic training devices in¬ 
corporating motion picture projection 
principals developed by DeVry’s founder, 
the late Dr. Herman A. DeVry. 

In a letter to President William C. 
DeVry, C. C. Bloch, Admiral USN 
(Retd), Chairman Navy Board for Pro¬ 
duction Awards, wrote: 

“It is a pleasure to inform you that 
the Navy Board for Production Awards 
has granted the Armitage and Wolcott 
Avenue Plants of the DeVry Corpora¬ 
tion a second renewal of the Army-Navy 
“E” Award for meritorious service on 
the production front. 

“The men and women of your plants 
have continued to maintain the high 
standards they set for themselves when 
they were originally awarded the Army- 
Navy “E.” They may well be proud of 
their achievement. 

“There are being forwarded to you 
two new pennants with two stars affixed 
to each which should be received in the 
near future. 

“The additional white star, which the 
renewal adds to your Army-Navy “E” 
flags, is the symbol of appreciation from 
our Armed Forces for your continued 
untiring effort and support so necessary 
for victory/’ 
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Cameramen at War 

(Continued from Page 162) 

“It was an inspiring sight to look 
around at the group formations of our 
attacking force. One hundred and sev¬ 
enty-five bombers and fighters gliding 
steadily along in even flight. They had 
an aspect of grim viciousness about them 
that shot through us thrills of fascina¬ 
tion as we watched them against the in¬ 
creasing dawn of brightness; those to the 
right were silhouetted in black with a 
thin halo riding over the crest of their 
wings, while those to the left reflected 
back the pale pink glow of the sun’s 
first rays creeping up to us out of 
Palestine. 

“Looking out over the even, smooth¬ 
gliding formation reminded us of huge 
birds out of a fairy tale of another 
world. It hurt to think how some of 
them would be crippled, silenced. 
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“Reaching the fifteen thousand foot 
level we crossed over the high ridges. 
The world was lighting up below and 
lay open all the way to our target. By 
now a few of the bombers and several 
fighters had turned back on account of 
engine trouble. They would be spared 
for another raid. On a long run from 
the home base like this one, every me¬ 
chanical function had to click perfectly. 

“The light was coming up fast and 
visibility was perfect. Ahead of us lay 
our target, and news of our approach 
must be flashing its warnings by this 
time. We gradually worked lower until 
we had dropped to ten thousand feet. 
Through our glasses we could begin to 
pick out objects below us as we stayed 
at level flying. We could see people 
looking up at us as we passed over 
villages and towns. They’d point up 
at us and then break for cover. They 
were taking no chances. 

“Straight ahead of us and only min¬ 
utes of flying time, lay the oilfields with 
its derricks and refineries and railroad 
yards, and people scurrying in what 
seemed frantic activity. Faintly we 
could hear the siren alarms. We swooped 
down to a lower level as we rushed 
ahead. This was going to be a low-level 
raid. Enemy fighters were rising to 
meet the assault, and the barrage bal¬ 
loons were running up the full length 
of their cables. As we pulled out of our 
dive at our low level, we saw people 
that stood still and watched us. Their 
only display of excitement was vigorous 
waving, like they were actually glad 
to see us. They must have known, or 
guessed, what was going to happen. 
That only the oilfields would be bombed. 
Except for the crews of ground batter¬ 
ies we tried to dodge, the oilfields seemed 
to be deserted. 

“Ack acks were blazing away all 
around us. Hell broke loose as we 
dived to the level of tree tops to con¬ 
fuse the ground batteries’ aim. Our 
speed was too fast for their aim at 
that low level, and the camouflaged top¬ 
side of our planes confused the Nazi 
fighters above us. It was tricky work 
dodging among those trees and der¬ 
ricks and avoiding the balloon cables. 
Our bombs were now blasting all over 
the place, toppling over derricks, blow- 
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ing buildings apart, setting fire to 
storage tanks with the flames and black 
smoke spurting high above our level. 
With the noise of bombing, sirens, and 
ground batteries and the fire and de¬ 
struction, the place was turned into a 
seething inferno. 

“One of our bombers ahead of us and 
to the left must have received a direct 
hit from one of the ground batteries for 
it suddenly made a dive and crashed, 
turned over, scattered, and caught fire. 
Another bomber collided with a balloon 
cable and crashed. 

“With our bomb-racks unloaded we 
used the smoke of the burning oil to 
screen us as we took altitude and turned 
for home with a few holes punched in 
the old bomber that let daylight in and 
to certify what we’d been through. We 
had only one casualty, a waist gunner 
wounded in the hip. Straight up into 
altitude we fought our way back over 
the mountains and the Mediterranean 
and flattened out on our field at dusk. 
What a day! 

“Among those who did not come back 
out of that raid was T/Sgt. Kenneth 
Chaney of Cedar Falls, Iowa. He was 
given up for lost after the plane he 
was in exploded over the Mediterranean. 
Weeks later word came through that he 
was safe. Kenneth was one of the 
keenest daredevils in the African Air 
Corps. He figured his chances as fast 
as he ran along with danger at his 
side. He always skimmed the edge of 
peril enough to miss it. A man abso¬ 
lutely devoid of the sense of fear—that’s 
why he always came through.” 

When the campaign in North Africa 
had ended and Fernstrom had recovered 
from his wounds, he and his crew re¬ 
turned to the United States with the 
negative his group had exposed. It was 
then sent to the First Motion Picture 
Unit where writers, cutters and editors, 
built the story in the cutting rooms from 
a “Day in the life of a Fighting B-25” 
to “Earthquakers,” a generalized his¬ 
tory of the medium bombers in the North 
African campaign. The picture was 
completed January 18, 1944. 

Before leaving Africa, Fernstrom ac¬ 
cumulated over two hundred combat 
hours, was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Air Medal with Clus¬ 
ter, and the Purple Heart. He returned 
to the first Motion Picture Unit where 
he assisted Major General Greenwald in 
the training and activating of additional 
units for overseas service. He has gone 
back overseas with Greenwald. 

When the story of aerial combat over 
North Africa and Europe is finally re¬ 
leased to the public, the exploits of the 
famous B-25 bomber will be legend. 
From all kinds of flying fields in all 
kinds of weather, against heavy enemy 
fire, both from the ground and enemy 
planes, this great plane has carried on 
obedient to the crews who operated them. 
There is a great story about it and the 
men who fly it which can only be prop¬ 
erly told by motion pictures. 

“The good that planes do and the men 
who fly them, flies after them.” 
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Walt Disney Studio 

(Continued from Page 156) 

methods of warfare meant constant re¬ 
adjustments in each picture while it was 
in production. This, of course, is of lit¬ 
tle assistance in meeting a deadline. 

Yes, becoming a war plant forced, in 
many departments, a complete “about 
face.” Fortunately, this was not true 
with all departments. The functions of 
some remained primarily the same. In¬ 
cluded in this group might well be the 
Story Department. All scripts are pre¬ 
pared in a similar manner, and though 
training scripts demand more precision 
of thought—at the plant there was al¬ 
ways the temptation to “gag” them up— 
primarily they require the same proced¬ 
ure as a cartoon, for they, too, just tell 
a story. Also in this group are the Ink¬ 
ing and Painting Departments, the Cam¬ 
era Department, and Sound Recording 
Department. The work of these groups 
was accomplished in much the same man¬ 
ner as it had been during peace-time. 

However, there were other depart¬ 
ments which had to absorb the full 
weight of this new-type product. Our 
Layout Department, which actually de¬ 
signs the mechanics of the action to ob¬ 
tain the desired result, found itself deal¬ 
ing with difficult and highly mechanical 
problems. Small objects, such as planes 
and ships moving at a slow rate of speed 
on the screen, comprise one type of prob¬ 
lem. This usually encountered where 
diagrammatic presentation must be ani¬ 
mated at an extremely low rate of speed. 
As you are generally aware, it is our 
production practice to carry each object 
that is animating on the screen on a sep¬ 
arate level of celluloids superimposed 
one over the other on the camera table. 
In one particular instance a squadron of 
12 torpedo planes was making passes at 
an enemy ship. Each plane was moving 
independently of the others, and it be¬ 
came necessary to make a separate cam¬ 
era exposure for each element in the 
scene—one for the ship, one for the wake 
of the ship, one for each plane, etc. On 
approximately 1000 ft. of animation we 
shot 18 exposures for each scene thus 
actually increasing the shooting time 
for each scene some 18-fold, plus the 
normal margin for error on retakes. We 
figured we had quite a headache. 

Before our Camera Department began 
with each of their 18 exposure scenes, 
layout men had to design the camera 
operation. For men normally accustomed 
to planning and designing a Donald Duck 
dance or a Mickey Mouse piece of “busi¬ 
ness,” this type of work called for con¬ 
siderable resourcefulness. Layout men, 
previously interested in the creative and 
artistic quality of a set or design—a 
“background,” as we call them—suddenly 
found themselves using slide rules to fig¬ 
ure out camera moves calibrated at times 
to 1/100 in. Perhaps on these depart¬ 
ments the greatest load has fallen. 

The only group that runs a close sec¬ 
ond is, I believe, our Special Effects 
Camera Department, for pure animation 
as drawn by the artist has its ultimate 


mechanical limitations, and it became 
necessary for our Special Effects Depart¬ 
ment to determine methods of achieving 
a marriage between real photography, 
animation photography, three-dimen¬ 
sional model work, and any other tech¬ 
nique necessary to solve a given problem. 

The studio personnel concerned with 
these particular problems have done a 
commendable job in devising new meth¬ 
ods and sometimes unearthing old ones, 
cleverly renovated, to achieve a most ac¬ 
ceptable photographic result. No better 
example of this is the use of cutout draw¬ 
ings. Twenty-five years ago, before the 
late Earl Hurd discovered and devised 
the now accepted use of celluloids in ani¬ 
mation, it was the common practice to 
make drawings on a piece of paper, and 
then cut out the character in much the 
same way that a paper doll is cut out 
by a child. This cutout character and, of 
course, many others showing the charac¬ 
ter in different positions were then glued 
to the background before photography 
was made. The use of celluloids with its 
transparency permitted the elimination 
of this procedure and pushed the science 
of animation many years ahead. 

Strangely enough, certain problems 
were thrown to our Special Effects De¬ 
partment on training films that were ap¬ 
parently insolvable through ordinary 
techniques. The final answer came in go¬ 
ing back to the old cutout method. It is 
true that it was a modern version of this 
technique, but the principle was funda¬ 
mentally the same. This occurred in 
various instances where the story con¬ 
tinuity called for a small object, perhaps 
a plane, to come into view from infinity 
and slowly animate through a tactical 
maneuver, maintaining throughout pre¬ 
cision movements simulating the actual 
flight attitudes of the plane. When such 
demands are made involving the anima¬ 
tion of objects no larger than Vz in. it 
is virtually impossible for an artist to 
make a series of drawings animating 
these movements, and then have the 
drawings traced and painted on cellu¬ 
loids without the final results appearing 
to jitter and shake on the screen. How¬ 
ever, a small cutout plane the same size, 
animated by hand with the help of panto¬ 
graphs which eliminate the inking and 
painting function, can be moved, if the 
cameraman is steady enough that morn¬ 
ing, in such a manner as to reduce jitter 
to a minimum. 

We know that our experiences are per¬ 
haps no different from those encoun¬ 
tered by thousands of other organiza¬ 
tions which found themselves squeezed 
under wartime production pressure. Sure¬ 
ly in all plants where it was necessary 
to meet stringent and shortened dead¬ 
lines, a method that required less time 
and less money was found. The accounts 
of our men and our machines on the bat¬ 
tle fronts all over the world are, I be¬ 
lieve, testimony to this assumption. 

After victory is ours and the type¬ 
writer manufacturer again manufactures 
typewriters, and Walt Disney again turns 
to fantasy, we will all feel that the stress 
of the stringent schedules and budgets 
has forced us to know our business better. 
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Eastman Presents 300 Films 
To The University of Chicago 


D ONATION of the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s 16mm. library of ap¬ 
proximately three hundred “si¬ 
lent” classroom films to the University 
of Chicago for distribution through that 
institution’s affiliate, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., has been announced 
in New York by the board of directors 
of the affiliate. 

This action brought to completion an 
educational project undertaken more than 
fifteen years ago by Kodak for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing classroom motion 
pictures on a practical basis. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, re¬ 
lated to the encyclopaedia as well as to 
the university, also distributes the sound 
motion pictures of the recently acquired 
Erpi Classroom Films and thus now will 
offer both sound and silent educational 
films. 

Adolph Stuber, vice-president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, declared in 
making known his company’s decision to 
donate the Eastman classroom films to 
the University of Chicago: “The East¬ 
man Kodak Company is gratified that 
its pioneering efforts in the field of 
classroom motion pictures are culmin¬ 
ating in the present development. As 
early as 1923, Mr. George Eastman en¬ 
visioned the use of motion pictures pro¬ 
duced specifically for classroom instruc¬ 
tion but found little prospect at that 
time that any organization with suf¬ 
ficient resources would enter upon a pro¬ 
gram to produce films of this type. 

“An educational experiment was con¬ 
ducted, under the supervision of Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, of the University 
of Chicago, and Dr. Ben D. Wood, of 


In accepting the Eastman gift, Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, said: “Britannica Films is 
now in such a commanding position in 
this field as to have a clear responsibil¬ 
ity for the continued development and 
expansion of this educational facility. 
The film organization will have the full 
experience and knowledge of the uni¬ 
versity to draw upon.” 

William B. Benton, chairman of the 
board of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
and vice-president of the University of 
Chicago, said: “With the Eastman films, 
plus the Erpi classroom reels, Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., has be¬ 
come the distributor of the only library 
designed for curriculum use. The uni¬ 
versity now is in an ideal position to 
take leadership in the entire new area 
of visual education. The institution’s 
sound and silent films, each group hav¬ 
ing its special virtues, are products of 
an investment of several million dollars.” 

Mr. Benton added that plans are be¬ 
ing made for expanding facilities, and 
that Stephen M. Corey, professor of edu¬ 
cational psychology at the university, is 
on leave for full-time work on produc¬ 
tion plans. 

E. H. Powell, president of Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, announced that E. E. 
Shumaker will continue as president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Mr. 
Powell further pointed out that Britan- 
nica’s extensive research facilities will 
be made available for the film company. 

The board of directors of Encylopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., is composed 
of some of America’s best known busi¬ 
ness and educational leaders. These are' 
William B. Benton, chairman of the 
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Columbia University, to test the educa¬ 
tional value of motion pictures. As a 
result, Eastman classroom films number¬ 
ing close to 300 subjects in the fields 
of geography, science, history, health, 
nature study, religion, applied art, Eng¬ 
lish, agriculture, and medicine were pro¬ 
duced. 

“It can now quite safely be said that 
the place of motion pictures in the field 
of visual education is firmly established 
. . . and the Eastman Kodak Company 
can bow out.” 



board of Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
vice-president of the University of Chi¬ 
cago; E. H. Powell, president of Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica; Chester Bowles, 
OPA administrator, Washington; Mar¬ 
shall Field, publisher; Wallace K. Har¬ 
rison, architect; Paul G. Hoffman, presi¬ 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation; 
Ernest Hopkins, president of Dartmouth 
College; Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago; Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time and Life; Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of the R. H. Maey 
Company; Harry Scherman, president of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; M. Linclon 
Schuster, partner and co-founder of Si¬ 
mon & Schuster; E. E. Shumaker; presi¬ 
dent of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; 
John Stuart, chairman of the board of 
the Quaker Oats Company; and Wayne 
Chatfield Taylor; Undersecretary of 
Commerce, Washington. 

Cameramen Casualties 

Heavy, Says Col. Capra 

Ten of the 150 service cameramen 
covering the Italian campaign for the 
American forces have been killed in 
action, Col. Frank Capra reports. 
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PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TELEFILM 

I » N C O W p O RATE p I 

Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

► General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 

6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Gladstone 5748 


"Romance of the Gyroscope" 

(Continued from Page 168) 

Scenes of the instruments in both 
films are cleverly interspersed with well 
chosen views of various ships and planes, 
adding dramatic interest to the film sub¬ 
ject. 

Technical Comment 

In attempting a constructive analysis 
of the technique used in making these 
films, we hope not to detract from their 
educational or general interest value, as 
both films really do a good job and will 
be enjoyed by any audience. A minor 
point is the use of the title, “Romance.” 
Numerous industrial films have been 
made with similar titles, with question¬ 
able appropriateness, applying to any 
kind of a product from peanuts to pot¬ 
tery. Even the first user of the “Ro¬ 
mance” title might have difficulty dem¬ 
onstrating the romance. 

Good taste was shown by having 
music only behind the opening and end 
titles. Many commercial films have suf¬ 
fered by misuse of a musical back¬ 
ground between every pause in the nar¬ 
ration, usually picked up from poorly 
selected records, inexpertly “mixed.” The 
opening music in the Sperry films is ade¬ 
quate, but seems a little dreary, and 
something in a more dramatic tempo 
might have been more appropriate to the 
film subject. 

The narration is well written and ac¬ 
curately synchronized with the illustra¬ 
tive scenes. The narrator, whose name is 
not shown, has a voice that reproduces 
well on 16mm. film, although his style 
seems a bit formal. 

Continuity and photographic treat¬ 
ment throughout is well handled, and, 
although no production credit is given, 
the production staff handled the assign¬ 
ment in a capable and professional man¬ 
ner.—Ed Pyle. 


Allied Films Will Replace 
the Nazi 

A S SOON as the Germans are driven 
r\ out of Holland, American and Brit- 
**■ ■** ish movies will replace the Nazi 
propaganda films now featured by Dutch 
houses, declares Charles J. M. Welter, 
chairman of the newly-created tempor¬ 
ary committee of film examiners for the 
Netherlands. Welter, former Dutch Min¬ 
ister of Colonies, was appointed to his 
new post in London on April 3. 

The committee’s functions, he stated, 
hinge upon an article of the Dutch Film 
Act which prohibits the showing of 
movies “calculated to debase morals or 
likely to disturb law and order.” This 
would immediately rule out most Ger¬ 
man films now being exhibited. For in 
addition to the obvious Nazi propaganda 
pieces, the invader has flooded the Dutch 
market with products such as “I’ll Take 
Care of Your Wife,” “Stag Night,” and 
the “Stratagem of Love.” 


STILL MEN! - 

W rite for 

NEW, FREE BOOKLET— 

“How To Care For Your 
Photographic Equipment 99 

Timely, full of helpful hints, tells you 
how to conserve your photo equipment. 
Get your copy NOW! 

The Kalart Company Inc. 

Dept. 15 Stamford, Conn. 


8 16 Re to ced 8 

Seo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
995 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FAXON DEAN 

INC. 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 
FOR RENT 

Day, NOrmandie 22184 
Night, SUnset 2-1271 

4516 Sunset Boulevard 


Don't forget to visit 
your nearest Blood 
Bank. A pint of YOUR 
blood may save a Life 
—GIVE. 
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British Information Services 
Announce More Sound Films 

HE British Information Services, 
which last month announced a 
large list of 16mm. sound film re¬ 
leases, this month announce additional 
films now available. Some are for sale 
and some for loan at service charge. For 
information regarding acquiring them 
write to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
(20), N.Y. The additional releases follow: 

“KNOW YOUR ALLY: BRITAIN” 
(American produced. Made by the Special 
Services Division of the U. S. 

War Dept.) 

First in a series describing the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. It tells of 
Britain’s factories, rationing, her part 
in Mutual Aid, drafting of men and 
women, life during the Blitz and her 
part in the battles of this War. 

“THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN” 
(American produced. Made by the Special 
Services Division of the U. S. 

War Dept.) 

The authentic story of Britain during 
the tense period that followed the col¬ 
lapse of France, showing the first phase 
of Hitler’s plan of attack in operation. 

“MAN WOUNDED” 

How surgery and nursing have been 
brought up to the front line in this war. 
The dispersal of casualties, and the meth¬ 
ods adopted to restore patients to good 
health again. 

“HIGHLAND DOCTOR” 

A story of the famous Highlands and 
Islands Medical Service of Scotland. In¬ 
dicates how modern technological devel¬ 
opments make possible a higher quality 
of medical care for people in remote 
areas of Great Britain. 

“TYNESIDE STORY” 

What was done at a Tyneside ship¬ 
yard, derelict as a result of the depres¬ 
sion following the last war, to ensure 
the availability of personnel in order 
that much needed ships would soon slide 
down the ways again. 

BIOLOGY 

A series of nine films on Zoology, Em¬ 
bryology and Botany. Can only be se¬ 
cured on loan. 

THE AMOEBA 

Structure and function of a single- 
celled animal of very primitive type. 

THE BLOWFLY 
Life Cycle of the house-fly. 

THE FROG 

Its composition, by dissection study, 
and development to final form. 

THE EARTHWORM 
Detailed analysis of structure, growth 
and movement, and processes of coition, 
egg-laying and cocoon formation ex¬ 
plained by moving diagrams. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of the TROUT 
Composition, fertilization and develop¬ 
ment of the eggs, and varied stages of 
development from hatching to final form. 

THE SEA URCHIN 
Development of the pluteus larva, 
feeding and growth, and process of meta¬ 
morphosis. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICK 
Egg structure described by diagram, 


with speeded-up photography showing 
embryo stages and development up to 
7-8 months. 

LIFE CYCLE OF A PLANT 
Growth and structure of flower, me¬ 
chanics of flower, cross pollination, ger¬ 
mination, fertilization and development 
of seed pod. 

HEREDITY IN MAN 
Combining the use of charts and ac¬ 
tuality, the law of differential fertility 
is described. 


Technicolor Gains 

Technicolor reported net income for 
the year ended Dec. 31 of §1,103,704, 
equal to $1.22 a share, compared with 
$370,335 or 41 cents a share in 1942. 
Net sales for last year amounted to 
$9,292,927, against $5,797,281 in the pre¬ 
vious year. 


FOR SALE 


WE BUY. SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT. NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


IMPROVED DUPLEX 36MM PRINTER, with 
two Bell-Howell Cams and Shuttles. Perfect 
Registration for Color or Black and White, and 
process plates. Also Bell-Howell Step Printer 
with Registration Pins ideal for duplication. 
?5 MM HOLMES AND DEVRY Portab’e Souna 
Projectors. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
Cahuenga, Hollywood. 


TWO RCA 16MM NEWSREEL RECORDING 
CAMERAS. One has two microphones; spring 
motor; extra studio galvanometer; recording 
amplifier; three lenses, including telephoto: 
visual finder; all cables; headphones; carrying 
cases and batteries, $975.00. Other has one 
F3.5 lens ; 4 stage amplifier with Western Elec¬ 
tric Pre-Amplifier; Veeder Counter; Micro¬ 
phone; cables: headphones; cases; $625.00. Both 
excellent condition. 35/16mm Reduction Print¬ 
ers, Sound, $450.00 ; Picture, $675.00; 35mm 
Film Phonograph, $375.00 ; Blue Seal 3 element 
Glowlamps, $22.75. Send for complete list. 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION, 
NEW YORK 18. 


AKELEY CAMERA, 35-50-100-150-300-425MM. 
LENSES. 5 MAGAZINES, MOTOR. Tripod, 
many attachments; De Brie, Model L, Tacho¬ 
meter, Friction and crank Tripod. 110 volt mo¬ 
tor, Mitchell type mounts, magazines; Western 
Electric, double system 35mm. sound editor; 
Holmes 16mm. sound projector; low intensity 
arc; Duplex 35mm. printer for Sound and Pic¬ 
ture ; Set Mitchell Bi-Pack double throat Maga¬ 
zines ; set of Effect Prisms and attachments for 
Mitchell—LENSES—28mm, 50mm, 75mm Pan 
Tachar FI. 8 in barrel; Taylor Hobson Cooke 
514" F2. Series O, in barrel, like new; Cooke 
6%" F2.5 Eyemo C mt; Cook 6" F4.5 Eyemo A 
mt; Single lens and Turret Evemos 71C—35mm 
F2. 47mm F2.5 ; 6" Cooke F4.5 case. WANTED 
—16 and 35 mm Silent and Sound Moviolas. 
WE BUY—TRADE—SEND US YOUR LISTS. 
CAMERA MART 70 W. 45th St., New York City 


AKELEY pan-handle 200 foot model camera, with 
Akeley gyro tripod and tripod hood. Five maga¬ 
zines with case, also camera case. Lenses—one 
pair Carl Zeiss Jena—50mm F 3.5 in twin- 
focusing mount—one B&H Tessar—6" F 4.5— 
one Dallmeyer-Dallon-Tele-Anastigmat — 12" 

F 5.6 with individual case. Filter holders, etc. 
Serial number 118. Complete outfit modernized 
and reconditioned and equal to brand new. 
Ruby Company, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19. N. Y. 


Russia Is Making Seven 
War Films 

S EVEN major films built around the 
war are now being produced in Rus¬ 
sian studios, the Soviet Embassy an¬ 
nounces. 

“Moscow Skies” will be about the air 
defense of that city when the Germans 
were approaching it. “Ivan Nikulin, Rus¬ 
sian Sailor,” is being made in Techni¬ 
color and deals with a raid of German 
paratroopers on a Russian hospital train. 

“Number 217” will be a drama on the 
sufferings of Russian girls driven into 
slavery in Germany. The life of a Rus¬ 
sian population in a town under German 
occupancy will be the subject of “The 
Unvanquished.” “The Mainland” is being 
made from a story dealing with Russian 
industry moved to the Ural Mountains 
from Leningrad, the Ukraine and Byelo¬ 
russia. 


ONE BRAND NEW 35mm. Ernon Camera. Five 
100-foot magazines. 2" Lens F.3.5 with Tripod. 
$100.00 shipped subject to examination. Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer Box 1011. 


FOR RENT 


16MM. SYNC. MACHINE with sound (Moviola 
type). Films synchronized by us. Stage 8, 6530 
Sunset, Hollywood 28. For appointments Phone 
Hillside 4072. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


CAMERA LENSES, ALL SIZES AND MAKES. 
Give details and state price wanted. THORN 
HILL, Box 476, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT— 
ANY MAKE 35MM OR 16MM SOUND PRO¬ 
JECTORS, CAMERAS, PRINTERS, RECORD¬ 
ERS OR WHAT HAVE YOU? S.O.S. CINE¬ 
MA SUPPLY CORPORATION, NEW YORK 18. 


WANT TO BUY 16-35MM SILENT AND SOUND 
MOVIOLAS; WE BUY—SELL—TRADE ALL 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT, SOUND 
AND SILENT. SEND YOUR LIST. 

THE CAMERA MART, 70 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


WANTED—Art Reeves sound recorder. Venard— 
Peoria 2, Illinois. 
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your "Civilian Miniature" 


is with the Army...Navy... 
Air Forces... Marines... 


in Uniform 


W HEN production of cameras for 
you stopped short, Kodak 35 
—owned by numbers of America’s 
miniature camera enthusiasts—won 
a preferred rating. Production of the 
35 "in uniform” sped ahead, on 
Government order. 

The reason being that the Army 
. . . Navy . . . Air Forces . . . and 
Marines ... needed a camera which 
does precisely what you, in civilian 
life, want your camera to do. 

From trim black and silver finish 
into non-reflecting black and olive 
drab—that was the only change in 
the 35. 


Kodak 35, making pictures in 
either black-and-white or Koda- 
chrome, offers more "picture ca¬ 
pacity” than the average person 
usually needs. Yet it’s simple to 
operate — not too much of a hand¬ 
ful for a man who’s excited . . . 
under fire. And it is dependable— 
can take some banging around, and 
still get the pictures. 

Kodak 35 is the heart of the Pho¬ 
tographic Field Kit designed and 
made by Kodak for the U.S. Signal 
Corps, which is responsible for 
Army photography in ground oper¬ 


ations. A complete photographic 
laboratory in a "suitcase.” 

If you are not one of those who 
own this smart little Miniature, you 
can look forward to that as an "after 
the war” experience. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER LIEUTENANT ALEXANDER 
R. NININGER, JR. . . . first man awarded the 
Congressional Medal in this war?—how on 
Bataan, he was three times wounded—but fought 
his way into the enemy positions again and 
again, wiping out whole groups single-handed? 
— how after the battle they found him dead . . . 
surrounded by dead Japs? A stern example for 
the rest of us. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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Filmo Companion 
8mm. Camera 


Filmo Auto Load 
1 6mm. Camera 


Filmo 70DA 
1 6mm. Camera 


Filmo-Master “400" 
8mm. Projector 


Products combining the sciences of OPTlcs • electrONics • mechanics 


Filmo Showmaster Filmoarc 1 6mm. Sound 
1 6mm. Projector or Silent Projector 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 

Please send Title-Craft information ( ) and Filmo- 

sound Library Catalog ( ) new Filmosound V...- 

Circular ( ) and information on Vap-O-rate Film 

Treatment ( ) 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 




■ 


S d/a 


\a 


\ddress 


I T’S the easiest thing in the world to 
sound off with a lot of high-pow¬ 
ered promises . . . but workable cam¬ 
eras and projectors are not made out 
of dream-stuff. 

So we aren't dreaming . . . haven’t 
time to. We’re busy helping several 
million men win a war . . . and it’s 
teaching us a lot about how to build 
better movie equipment for you after 
it’s won. 

Take OPTI-ONICS for instance. It’s 
no dream that a combination of 
OPTlcs, electrONics and mechanics 
shows the way to more accurate re¬ 
creations of sound and motion for 
your home movie screen. 


imagination harnessed to scientific 
curiosity . . . aimed at solving specific 
motion picture problems for you. 

Most people, right today, say they 
make their best shots with Filmo Cam¬ 
eras . . . that a Filmo Projector does a 
better job on any scene . . . that B&H 
Equipment is, in their opinion, the 
finest in the world. 

And we say that the B&H Movie 
Cameras and Projectors already being 
developed for tomorrow . . . embody¬ 
ing the practical principles of OPTI- 
ONICS . . . will be even finer. 

And, we’re not just dreaming. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907 


FORERUNNERS OF TOMORROW'S FINEST PERSONAL FILM EQUIPMENT 


NEW FILMOSOUND LIBRARY HIT 

One of the finest movies to come out of the war. 
Universal’s Eagle Squadron, is still thrilling theater 
audiences. And now you may have it for private show¬ 
ing at any approved non-theatrical location. 

Don’t forget the thousands of other Filmosound 
Library titles. They cover an inexhaustible range of 
subjects. The coupon will bring a 


WE SAY THIS HUMBLY 


No group has contributed 
more to America’s comi 
Victory... with less fanfare 
than teachers. It’s largely 
work that built the integrity 
character which makes an 
American soldier self- 
sensible, courageous and su 
of his ability. Without the 
ciple of free education .. 
the right people to 
it, we could be less certain 
the future. 

.. 

•Opti-onics is OPTlcs . . . 
electrONics . . . mechan¬ 
ics. It is research and 
engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three re¬ 
lated sciences to accom¬ 
plish many things never 
before obtainable. Today, 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it will be a 
SERVANT ... to work, 
protect, educate and en¬ 
tertain. 


mjMi 


♦Trade-mark registered 

































